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Soricties. 


_ eee HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
n ORDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held at 
%, ROUTH y RAY’S INN, on THURSDAY, March 18, at 
5e.m., when Bi V. TEMPERLEY will read a Paper on ‘The 
Causes of the War of Jenkins’ Ear’ (Ange? speniahy War of 1739). 
LDEN, Hon. Sec. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 

MEETING 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, 

PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, March 17, at 8 r.m., when a Paper, 

entitled eiingt pitagic, yind Ceremonial of the Andaman Islanders’ 
yM 


will be read 
F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., 
March 8, 1909. 











Pectures. 
URKISH CONSTITUTIONALISM.— 


LECTURES on above, also on Classical Subjects, Mythology, 
History of Religions, and English Literature.—Miss SELBY, 30, 
Northumberland Place, W. 


Gxbibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
THE wae Seer WILL CLOSE on 
ee March 13. 
Open from 9 a.m. “Glan ls. Catal 6d. 


RoxAl & SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
RS, 5a, Pall Mall, East, 8.W.—The 27th 
ANNUAL EXTUBITION NOW OPEN, 10-6. Admission 1s. 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 




















EXHIBITION OF ENGRAVINGS AFTER JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. 
MESSRS. PAUL & DOMINIC COLNAGHI 


& CO. have the honour to announce that they have now on 
view a choice C of rare M tints and Stipple Engravin 
many in Colour, from some of the most important Works by Jo! 
Hoppner, R.A. 

Admission, ip incladine Catalogue, One Shilling. 
13 and 14, Pall Mall Eas 


MODERN ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


\ ESSRS. COLNAGHI have always on view a 
4 large a of the latest Publications in ag finest Proof 
States, after Lawr Raeburn, Hoppner, Romney, 

13 and 14, Pall Mall 3 Fast, 8.W. 


oY AL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — 

) NOTICE Lae Ln ay GIVEN, ane the PRESIDENT and 
COUNCIL will to ELECT on TUESDAY, March 23, ONE 
COUSINS’ ANN TITAN. Applicants p the Annuity, which is of 
the value of not more than 80/., must be deserving Artists, Painters 
in Vil and Water Colours, Sculptors, Architects, or Engravers, in need 
of aid through unavoidable failure. of professional emplo ment or 
other causes. Forms of A be by letter, 
addressed to = Secretary, Roya heodanny of Arts, Viecadit 
They must be filled in and povaeeen on or before SATURDAY, 

arch 20, By order. 
FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 




















Probident Institutions. 
OOKSELLERS' PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the BOOKSELLERS’ 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, will be held, by the on =. the 
Stationers’ Company, at STATIONERS’ HALL, TU AY, 
March 16, at 7 o'clock. The Lord Mayor, Sir FRANCIS TRUSCOTT 
will speak, and an excellent Musical Programme has been arranged 
for the Conversazione which will a, 

EORGE LARNER, Secretary. 

28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Gidurational. 


{[BRARY ASSOCIATION. — SUMMER 
F SCHOOL.—A SUMMER SCHOOL Ae PROVINCIAL and other 
TUDENTS will be held at the LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS, 
JULY 19-24, 1909. Courses of Lectures in be given in all Sections of 
the Syllabus, and visits to Libraries and Printing and Binding Works 
will be arranged.—Applications for admission should sent, not 
Jater than MAY 31, to ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A. D.Litt., Hon. 
Sec. Education ‘Committee, 24, Whitcomb Street, W.c. 














Sansa COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
W. AVELING, M.A. B.Sc 


nd P 
” Btress on Modern yoo ak and sore 


7 
THE I DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
ead Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, late Second 
Slistren St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Gemiehiign, 


EPucaTION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for mares or GIRLS 
UTORS in England 
are invited to call aon or send end fully det ‘detaited particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, 


who for more than thirty be . ly i 

i ie NR one er 
ce, free o' ven by Mr. R ephew of the 

date Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 

















EATHERHEAD COURT, SURREY. 
A London School in the Country for 45 Girls (Residents). 
Principal—Miss TU LLIS. 
The School aims at an intellectual training suited to the individual 
physical pokige morn on safe lines, and the cultivation of generous 
thoughts and pleasant manners. 


HE LONDON , oe ITAL 
OLLEGE. 
a... OF LONDON.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

Special arrangements are made to suit the convenience of Students 

who have just passed the Matriculation Examination of the University 

of London and who are anxious “= commence studying for the above 
Examination without loss of tim 

Bec ey Matriculating in Jenuaty mey thus — at once without 

y break in their studies, so that th ble to present 

themselves for the Preliminary Scientific ath at the earliest 


possib! te. 

ee and aga Oxon G. P. MUDGE, A.R.C.S. F.Z.8., and R. A. 

Chemistry ae Physics, B HUGH CANDY, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., 
and ©. W. Griffith, Se. Lond 

Fee for the whole wath ‘Fen a 

Turner Street, Mile End, E. 





MEDICAL 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 

OF LIVERPOOL 


C rzy 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

COMPRISING A CENTRAL AND TEN BRANCH LIBRARIES. 

The LIBRARY, MUSEUM, and ARTS 
COUNCIL of the CITY of LIVERPOUL, are. prepared to < 
applications — ~ appointment of a CHIEF say RARIAN. The 
Salary will be 4501. perannum. The Official will be requ: 
the whole of hie time to the service 0! 
—_ may be hes nm 1 
stating age, cations, an revious engage: acco! 
by not more t. four copies of aeet Testinson! an pan 
aa, and addressed to the Town Clerk 
zive er "s eo be delivered at athe — Clerk’ 's Ofice, 

o'clock at noon, on 16, 1909. members 
of the Council will be a dixyualitication PICKMER vase 

RD T 
Town Clerk's Office. Liverpool, March 5, elntiiniteams 














Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


READERSHIP IN LATIN. 

An ELECTION will take place EARLY in EASTER TERM toa 
READERSHIP in LATIN. The Reader will be elected for a period 
of three years, aA t.. or may not be re-elected. His Stipend will be 

per annum —Applications, with evidence of ars to be 
sent, MNetore SATURDAY, April 17, to THE REGISTRAR, , University 





ROxAL COLLEGE OF gr YSICIANS OF 


The COUNCIL of the oman a ool applications for be post 
of SUB-LIBRARIAN. The Salary is 250 Guineas a year erson 
appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of the 
Uaioe C > =. cone F penn le eh ane sutene to him. A 

nowledge of French an tial. A rs. should 
made to THE SEC yo Royal Coll “y cians, 
urgh, and must be in his hands not later than RAT RDAY, 
detailed statement of the duties of the office may be had 

on ‘application at the College. 








Registry, Oxford, from whom hy particulars may be 


Gounyry,r OF LONDON. 


ASSISTANT INSPECTOR. 

The ——— COUNTY COUNCIL invites ay 
appointment the post of ASSISTANT IN ECTOR in_ the 
EDUCATION “OFFIC R’S DEPARTMENT. The Salary will be 
s by annual increments of 151. to a maximum of 
400l. a year. The Person a ppointed will be required to give his (or her) 
whole time to the duties of the Office, and to such other duties as may 
be entrusted to him (or her), including the inspection of_ Public 
Elementary Schools, Evening Schools, and other Educational Institu- 
tions. Women are eligible for this a Re gg oer Preference will be 








lications for an 





Situations Wanted. 


OST of PRIVATE SECRETARY, non-resident, 
devized a he. YOUNG LADY, with nine years’ experience of 
Gene York in London Publishers’ House. Short! 
Typist, Boor keeping, Preparing for the Press, referen erences. 
—Apply Box 1579, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


FRENCH LADY, Docteur de l'Université de 

Paris (Lettres), seeks a LIDAY a in an 

oe Family for the DASTER VROATION. —Address R. Q., care 
razer, Sc. Keynes, Cambridge. 








pce peggy mee tally qualifies in Science. Canvassing, —_— 
irectly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqual or 
a 
lications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, 

together — Bygeery of the appointment, from THE EDUCA- 
TION OFFIC ndon County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 

Embankment, EW. C.. to whom they must be returned not later than 
11 a.m. on MONDAY, starch 22, 1909, accompanied by copies of three 
Testimonials of recent 

Candidates applying ned the post for the Form of Apgtiestion 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope, endorsed ‘‘ Assistan 
Inspector,” and Candidates who desire the receipt of their a applies 
tions to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped addresse 


card. 
G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
February 27, 1909. 


Roruse x SCHOOL AND P.-T. CENTRE, 
ERTON, LONDON, 8.W. 

WANTED, by pe 23, a SCIENCE MASTER, Graduate in 
Honours, under 30; at least three years’ experience. Chief Subjects, 
Chemistry and Physics. Preparation for London University Examina- 
tions, including Intermediate in Science. Salary 175l., non-resident 
(annual increment 71. 10s.) to 2501. School has 250 Boys and a Staff of 








Twelve Masters. Nearest Station, Wimbledon (five minute " 5 Cd 
minutes from Waterloo.—Apply to Head Master, A. N. DISNEY, 
Esq. M.A. B.Sc. 

ABERDARE, 


SOUTH WALE 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is mene for the above School, 
well qualified to teach Mathematics and to assist in the work of the 
Commercial Department. Good discipline and experience essential. 

Commencing Salary, 1501. to 1701., according to qualifications. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application, which should be 
ee by the 3ist instant, may be had from THE HEAD 

Al 


[NTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 





Kt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
DARTFORD COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in APRIL NEXT, an pee ape MISTRESS for the 
above-named School. Subjects: Geo; phy and Science (Elementar vy 
Physics and Chemistry). Candidates sh should hold Degree of a Britis 
University or its a Initial Salary, 1001. to 1107. per annum 
according to qualifications and experience, with increments in 
accordance with the Committee’s Scale. Further particulars and 
Forms of Application may be obtained from THE SECRETARY 
County School for Girls, Dartford, and must be forwarded not later 
than MARCH 24, to Miss A. M. BRETT, County School for Girls, 
Dartford. Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the mag 
F W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, March oth, S000. 


(ounTy BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE yy OF ART, 
ROMFORD ROAD, STRATFORD, 

WANTED, a LADY ASSISTANT, who must ted had previous 
eee in —_s Salary 1002. per annum, rising by two 
increments 201. or all “further particulars apply to THE 
PRINCIPAL. 

FRED. E. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 

Education Department, 95, The Grove, Stratford, E., 

March 9, 1909 














T° AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—A well- 
known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE 
AUTHORS, Revise Copy or Proofs, &c. Highest paces. —A 

., Box 1177, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 


O PUBLISHERS.—ADVERTISER (37) desires 
POST as ASSISTANT. Literary, Commercial, and Journalistic 











Experience. Author of * ‘When Hawkins Sailed the Sea’ ibe Pe 
&c.—Address, TINSLEY PRATT, 7, Lorne Road, Fallowfie 
Manchester. 

Miscellaneous, 


TRANSLATION, RESEARCH, INDEXING, 
ARTICLES and other Literary Work, Classics, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. Varied experience. Moderate 
Terms.—Miss SELBY, 30, Northumberland Place, W 


RANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH from 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, Dano- 
cows flan, and Swedish.—W. T. CURTIS, 18, 10, Haringey Park, Crouch 


ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLATIONS— 
from or into these Languages—undertaken by an ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN. Absolute correctness . Seven, years 
residence in Germany as University acturer. Two years in renee. 
—Write to Box 1574, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


ACCURATE RESEARCH and GENEA- 
LOGICAL WORK undertaken by R. M. GLENCROSS, M.A, 
LL.B. Advice also supplied to Persons drawing: up their own Pedigree’ 

Excellent Testimonials.—3, Challoner Street, West Kensington. 


[RAINING FX FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING. 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
52a, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 GERRARD. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 

I 0 ingens of the East India 
mnpanye, Records, the new ‘edition of the Imperial Gasetteer of 
atch one Portuguese ransla 
The D ecords Catal d Arranged. 

The a a of tthe Rt. Hon. W. fog Bt M.P., Catalogued and 
rran, 
— on f the County Boro of Cardiff; The 
INDEXER OF. cg’ Records x a SH ned ay oe ao 
on: London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Time of Motor Cars, 
Canals and Waterways, Coast Erosion, a Rings; and = the 
tees on International Exhibition: Guarantee for 














Committee 
arise. PETHERBRIDGE trains fro! 





Pupils every 
won The 


Private retarial an Ly 
is one of A renticeship, al starting as Junior Members 
of the Staff and wor: 7, thro the Branches. It is 
on actual work, each Pupi og ndivid The ti 


consists of Indexing—whigh ine ludes Research Wor! 

Writi: Prt nee and Business Training. 
THE T CHNIQUE OF IN "y; 

28. oa post 





Mary Pergersrives. 


——— 


a 





2 nee 
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RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLE- 
WOMEN. en go Custis oe Loire Va! APRIL. Austria, 
including the pense, Vis ber io phe - S t JUNE. 
Holland and Switzerland je  — Terms. ferences 

exchanged.—Miss lan A %, 4 George's Road, Kilburn, London. 


| -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Re- 
freshment swaane, Reseciation. 1Ad. yy tz, the ° Bishop of 
SPPLY FOR pL SHARES, 8 per cent paid since 158, . 











RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK. —For Country or 
City Gentleman. Combi ev t, from Cash Book 

to Balance Sheet and Income Tax. ‘Satinfact in n 2 guaranteed or money 
returned. Particulars free.—McQU EEN & 00.., Moat Road E., Leicester. 


0 ART COLLECTORS. 


TWO VERY FINE BAXTER-COLOUR PRINTS FOR SALE. 
m . - 1851 or earlier. ‘OUR LORD BLESSING THE BREAD’ 
‘DESCENT FROM THE CROSS.’ In_ perfect 
— with Original Mounts and Frames.—Offers, by letter only, 
to F. C. B., 6, Park Harlesden, N.W. 








Business for Disposal. 


HOTO AND GENERAL PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS FOR, SALE. — MAGAZINES, COPYRIGHTS, 


HANDBOOKS, ; e connexions at Home and 
Present a would ae yp oy with Purchaser.—Fullest 
ticulars from @. H. C., care of Carter, Clay, & Lintott, 1, Queen 


teeet, Cheapside, E.C. 


Authors’ Agents. 


© AUTHORS.— LITERARY AGENT has 
rtunity of INTRODUCING. THEOLOGICAL WORKS to 
of PUBLISHERS. A. B. C., 








a high-c! ss FI No fees.—Write 
Box 5105, Willings, 125, Strand, W.C 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Sather capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. SS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application - Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








Cype-Writers, Xr. 


[YEE -WRITING undertaken by hi highly ec educated 
fongmen a Rovieion, Transat on. Beorthan Aad ‘Dictation 
Koon. THE CAMB .) TYPE- WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Btreet, Adelphi, W.C 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, *. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Pallendale, Kymberley Road, y A 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Co: ies, 3d. <i 000. 
References to well-known yA dn Oxford Higher 1. 1. 1272, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8 s.W. 


UTHORS ' MSS., 94. ‘Kees ,000 words. Sermons, 
Plays, and all kinds a _PE-WRITING carefully is at 
home (Renstnaton. Good pa romptly executed. li- 
cating from 3s. 6d. per 100.— 4A oo 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, a. 


I[YPE- -WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
8d. French and German Type- writ ting 1s. per 1,000, Transla- 
tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies (qnarto) 158. per 1,000. Best work, 

wt and p ER, 14, Park Road, New 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

by EXPERT, 8d. per 1.¢ 000 words. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 

1,000 words. Accurac mpt return teed. Reliable 
References.—NORA DICKINSON | , Sackville Scr dens, Ilford. 





























Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE No. 50.— Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Ruskin, &c—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
Engravings—Proofs touched by Turner—Constable's English Land- 
geage—Hichings by by Whistler—Japanese Colour Prints—LIllustrated 
P Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


GLAISHER'S 





REMAINDER 
CATALOGUE 
For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 

It comprises a specially attractive Selection of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lop., 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on one ota SUPPLIED. The most expert Br -Y7 


BOOK 





extant. Please wants and ask for CATA make 
feature of cuchenaeng ree he ,~ - others selected 
from my various Lists. rticularly want 


free.—EDW. SAKEE "8 Great Bookshop, 14- a, J ——— eo 
irmingham.—Yellow Book, 13 vols. 2I. 10s. ’s Art Gard 
Design, Italy, 34 guineas for 2is. ; E. Fitzgerald's Wer 8, 7 vols. 31. _ 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at bit i 
seduced prices, I. PHILOSOPHY. | II. RELIGION, 11. H 
TORY. IV. RY, DRAMA, MUSIC. ‘V. BEAU 
GEOGRAPHY. VIL MILITARY. VILL PICPION. 1X. GENERAL 





DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


Sales by Auction. 
QGTEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS, 
Established 1760. 

FORTHCOMING SALES. 

TUESDAY NEXT, March 16, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

A most interesting COLLECTION OF CURIO- 


SITIES of every description, mostly from the South Sea — 
including Carved and ty: bye Spe 
‘Colour Prints Carved 


c., some choice Va 
Ivories, Bronzes, Iso Prints, | and the usual Miscel- 


laneous Freee oA On view day prior, 10 to 5. 
THURSDAY NEXT at half-past 12 o'clock 
The entire stock of SCIENTIFIC and EXPERI- 


MENTAL APPARATUS of Messrs. HARVEY & PEAK, who are 
retiring from business. On view morning of Sale. 


FRIDAY NEXT at half-past 12 o'clock 
The COLLECTION OF MICROSCOPES and 


MICROSCOPIC APPARATUS of the late Dr. GRAY, of Cheltenham. 
On view day prior, 1.30 to 5.30, and morning of Sale. 


TUESDAY, March 23, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
The COLLECTION OF BRITISH LEPIDO- 


PTERA formed by the late J. om Esq., including many rare 
and extinct Species and Varieties. 


TUESDAY, March 30, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
ETHNOGRAPHICAL CURIOS and WORKS 
OF AR 


Mr. 4 STEVENS has received instructions to offer the above 
various N14... for Sale by Auction‘at his ms, 38, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Catalogues may be had when ready. 








Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, , Soemerny Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. March 18, and Followin Daly atl 1 o'clock. MISCEL- 
Ase BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of the late’ J. LEWIS 
OJET, Esq. (removed from 5, Randolph Crescent, Maida Vale), and 
ies, comprising a Set of the valuable Burlington Fine- 

Arts Club Illustrated Catal wee 14 vols. 1873-1905—Books on Painting 
and Engraving—Orme’s Military and Naval Anecdotes and other 
Books with ee Plates Books illustrated AF Cruikshank and 
Kate of Topo ical Works and 
Books on totn. 2 poly extra- illustrated Shirley's History of 





County Monag! —Huguenot Society's Publications and Transac- 
tions 1887-1908— 908—-Chesterfield’s Letters, Best Edition, 5 vols.—The 
Abbotsford Waverley, 12 vols, morocco extra—Library Edition of 


Ruskin’s Works, 35 vols—Writings of Oscar Wilde, 14 vols, and a few 
First Editions—a Selection from a Reviewer's Library—Autograph 
Letters and Decuments, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


_——. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs, 

ve notice that they will hold the following 

BALES by Dy At AUCT ron at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
uare 


On TUESDAY, March 16, at 2 o’clock, fine 
FOSTER. 
pingto brid 1 1 
fetes Fal TH Bea ot Warren House, st... ae ua ik 


On WEDNESDAY, March 17, at 2 o’clock, the 

CELLARS of WINES of Col. R. BER deceased, late of 2, 
Hyde Park Gate, 8.W., FRANK HARDCASTLE, Fea. di , lat 

on oS emeee r Gate, "Hyde Park, W., and choice Wines from 7 wd 


On WEDNESDAY, March 17, about 3 o’clock, 








IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Ra me ag backers’, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

by G. and R. Cruiks iz, Rowlandson, . &c. The 

and ceaee reer pepe fon fered for Sale in ~ age: World. CATA- 

UES issued an Co. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER. 3 leet Oxfo Street, London, W.C. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS. > Lollectors 


app Tne K & SON 
Kans (gratis) of their SU MISH ATIC 
Gree ana English Coins on View 
and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SO , Limrrep, » Experts, 
Valuers, and Catalogu a 1, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Established upwards of a 














Printers. 


iw YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 
a. we we wae PRINT and PUBLISH them for Ss oe, under 


= ert i — where 


= tase Somplete: GERRARDS. an the Westainstes Press), 
A THEN ZUM J_BESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
Printer of the Athenaeum, Ni 


to SUBMIT NEN 
PERIODICAL Hetia Ares ‘for all Kinds of ofr, eke 








p ds of 15,000 choice CIGARS, principally of the 1904 crop. 


On THURSDAY, March 18, at 1 o'clock, 
OBJECTS of VERTU and GOLD and SILV ER Corns, the Property 
of a LADY, and Objects of Vertu from various Source 

ween FRIDAY, March 19, at 1 o’clock, ORIENTAL 

RCELAIN and OBJECTS of ART, the Property of a LADY, and 
Porcelain, Objects of Art, and Decorative Fur rnltare from various 
wurces. 

On SATURDAY, March 20, at 1 o'clock, 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS. 





he Library of the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF 
COLCHESTER (deceased), and the Library of the late 
FALKLAND WARREN, Esq. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Stee. 5 eo Radin be = Tin SDAY, March 16, and Following Day, at 
Fy oy M KS and MANUSCRIPTS including the 
LIBRAR of the Be: Roe the LORD BISHOP OF COLCHESTER 
(deceased) ; the LIBRARY of the late —_- WARREN, Esq., 
Froversies, npg rare Americana—Oriental Manu- 
ted Books — Publications of the Kelmscott and 





cul in, Granac! 

Burgmaier, &c.—fine Works in Natural Histor: Fitch. Coloured 
ine-Art Books—Collections of Military Cos ~ Col a 

Illustrations by Loy a Cruikshank. 

offExperience (1799), 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had 


itumes—Collection of 
—Blake’s Songs of Innocence and 





IWuminated and other ae and Valuable Printed 
OOKS. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION g. their House, No. 13, Welli 


ee, oe rand, W.C., 7. THURSDAY, March 18, and Followin, 
oc Abie Bin LLU UMINATED and other MANUSCRI 
+ a VALU A LE PRINTED BOO , comprising fine Books of Hours, 


d Printed—Bibles, Antiphonales and other Service 
Books—11 eleated Persian Manuscripts—Italian, French, Flemish 
and Spanish Miniatures—a fine Flemish Antiphonale of the Four. 
teenth Century—Dean Swift’s Own Copy of his and Pope 
lanies, with numerous Annotations by him—Burns's foun, with 
Autograph Notes— First Edition of Walton’s Angler, and 
Shakespeare's Sean interesting Bunyan Bible—Fourth’ Polio 
Shakespeare—rare Early Printed lish and Foreign Books, many 
with fine Woodcuts—First Editions of Mrs. Browning's Works, &c, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








~ ry eed Library of the Right Hon. LORD 
AM HERST of Hackney, deceased (Second and Final Portion), 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION "at Ly House, No. 13, Welli: 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 24, and Three 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely. i magnificent LIBRARY of of 
choice and valuable ks puascripte the Property of the 
Right Hon. LORD AMHERST OF HACKNEY, dec (Second 
Portion). 
be viewed two days prior. 


Ma: Catalogues may be had, pri 
One Shilling each. ” , — 





Books and Manuscripts. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., at 
he END OF MARCH, the LIBRARY of the late EDWARD 
CHAPLIN, Esq., of Hamburg, removed from that City, and other 
Properties, including a Collection of Works relating to the County of 
Notts—Books relating to the Fine Arts—and Standard Works in ali 
Branches of Literature, further particulars of which will appear. 


Catalogues in preparation. 











Magazines, Xr. 


[THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 13, contains :— 
SMOKE ABATEMENT AT SHEFFIELD AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 


NOTES. 


THE LATE - oe DEVEY, ARCHITECT (Architectural 
Associatio: 


“IDEAS IN THINGS“ 
“HAMPTON COURT” 
NOTES FROM PARIS. 
THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY: ANNUAL 
MEETING. 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 


LATE RENAISSANCE CHURCHES OF or -l 
8T. GEOBGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE 


PREMISES, BUDGE ROW, E.C.; 

ALL SAINTS, TOOTING ; 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE, MEMORIAL GATEWAY, AND 
ARMOURY ; 


GOVERNMENT OFFICE, 
AFRICA; 


CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES. 


BLOEMFONTEIN, SOUTH 


BATH STREET, BATH (proposed to be destroyed). 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all “Newsagents. 


K IPLINGS COUNT RE® 
By LEWIS LUSK. 
Illustrations by W. MONK, 'R.E., 
on Game Drawings of ‘‘ Bateman’s,” Mr. Kipling’s House, 


the Village of Burwash, and the picture ue scenery of 
Sussex : also an Original Etching of FRODIAS 1 CASTLE. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
MARCH. 1s. 6d. net. 


VIRTUE & CO. 7, City Garden Row, City Road, London, N. 
Or of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


SONGS OF A SUNLIT 
By Col. KENNETH MACKAY, C.B. 








LAND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


To be obtained through any Bookseller, or from 


THE AUSTRALIAN BOOK COMPANY, 
21, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIKECTORY 
AND ADVERTISER'S GUIDE for 1909. 
THE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Price 28. net; post free, 23. 6d.; foreign 38. 2d. 


C. MITCHELL & CO., Advertising A ency, Mitchell House 1 and 
Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London, Ee. 











A BENEZER PROUT’S ‘WORKS. 
und, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theo: and Practice. Twenty-fourth Impression. 
Revised and largely tten 


ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES i in the same. Net 3s. 
COUNTERPOINT: Strict and Free. Ninth Impression. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. Fourth Impression. 
FUGUE. Fifth Impression. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Impression. 

MUSICAL FORM. Seventh Impression. 

APPLIED FORMS. Fifth Impression. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 2vols. Fourth Impression. 

AUGENER Inp., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUSS LIST 








PROF. HOLMES’S NEW BOOK. 
NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
PICTURE MAKING. 


By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Oxford. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Many books have been written for the use of elementary students, but very few are of 
much service to the painter when his student days are over. It is to the student rather 
than to the mere beginner that Prof. Holmes’s book is addressed. His object has been to 
discuss in clear and orderly fashion the thousand and one problems of style and technique 
with which an artist is nowadays confronted, and to indicate the lines on which personal 
taste and talent may be most successfully developed. 


THE KINGS CLASSICS. 


General Editor, Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, Litt. D. 


The “KING’S CLASSICS ” are printed on ancique laid paper, 16mo (4} by 6 in.), gilt tops, 
and each volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


Quarter-bound, antique grey boards or red cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Quarter-vellum, grey 
cloth sides, 2s. 6d. net. Special three-quarter vellum, Oxford side-papers, gilt tops, silk 


marker, 5s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


56. THE CAVALIER TO HIS LADY. 


An Anthology of Seventeenth-Century Love Songs. Selected and Edited by 
FRANK SIDGWICK. Coloured Frontispiece after BYAM SHAW, B.I. 


61. THE BOOK OF THE DUKE OF TRUE LOVERS. 


A Romance of the Court, now first Translated from the unique MS. in the Middle 
= —- DE PISAN, with Notes and Introduction by ALICE 


62. OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY, AND 
OTHER MIRACLES. 


Now first Translated from the Middle French MSS. anonymous and by GAUTIER 
DE COINCI — at Soissons), with Notes and Introduction by ALICE 
KEMP-WELCH. 


63. THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 


A Romance of the Court, Translated from the Middle French by ALICE KEMP- 
WELCH, with Introduction by L. BRANDIN, Ph.D., and with the original Text, 
édition Raynaud. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


In Ten Volumes, each illustrated with Ten Reproductions after Water-Colours by A. 
WALLIS MILLS. With Bibliographical and Biographical Notes by R. BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. Small crown 8vo, coloured tops, cloth, with special Binding Design and Picture 
End-Papers, 3s, 6d. net per vol. 

Also the Set of Ten Volumes, bound in whole white or green parchment, £3 net per 


set, Sold in sets only. 
Vols. I. and II. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Vols. III. and IV. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
Vol. V. NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
Vol. VI. PERSUASION. 
Vols. VII. and VIIT. EMMA. 


Vols, IX. and X. MANSFIELD PARK. 


“The type is admirably clear, and the illustrations are truly Georgian.”-—Spectator. 

“That such a handsome and desirable new edition of Jane Austen should be issued 
now is witness to the vitality of her charm and the enterprise of the publishers. . ..unusuall 
well printed....The series of coloured illustrations are admirably conceived and well 
produced.”—Burlington Magazine. 


NEW 3/6 NOVELS. 
THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By Alice Perrin. 
RED RECORDS. By Alice Perrin. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Anthony Trollope. 
FOR LOVE AND HONOUR. By Frank Barrett. 
THE SANYASI. By F. E. Penny. 
CASTE AND CREED. By F.E. Penny. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. By Dick Donovan. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By James Payn. 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By Florence Warden. 





IDOLATRY. 


By ALICE PERRIN, 
Author of ‘The Stronger Claim,’ ‘The Waters of Destruction,’ &c. 


Third Impression. 6s. 


‘*In book after book she has drawn viyid incisive sketches of not only 
Anglo-Indian, but native life...... ‘Idolatry’ is a real triumph.” — Times. 


JULIAN REVELSTONE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ ‘ A History of Our Own Times,’ &c. 


Second Impression, 6s. 


‘‘ Unflagging interest is maintained with never-failing skill.”—Scotsman, 
‘*¢ There is a sweetness and healthfulness about the whole narrative.” 


A QUESTION OF MEANS. 


By M. B. CROSS, Author of ‘ Love and Olivia.’ 
Second Impression, 6s. 


‘This is a quite admirable novel, which gathers strength and interest as 
it goes along, till it absolutely absorbs the reader, and leaves him at the end 
in a very grateful mood to the talented authuress.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROGUE OF RYE. 


By W. WILLMOTT DIXON. 6s. 


‘“‘The tale is really exciting and full of the complications, dangers, 
escapes, fighting, and love, which go to make up an historical romance. This 
one is capital.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE JUNE PRINCESS. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, Author of ‘An April Princess.’ 68. 


‘*¢ A decidedly original composition...... one will soon become enamoured 
of the freshness of the story, the wise and merry discussions, and the curious 
people who wander up and down the pages.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE MERRY HEART. 


By FRANK A. SWINNERTON. 6s. 


‘* A study of clerk life, male and female, steady and flighty, drawn with 
a sure and dexterous hand.”— Times. 


A CASTLE OF DREAMS. 


By NETTA SYRETT, 


Author of ‘The Child of Promise,’ ‘Anne Page,’ &. 68. 


A half-ruined medieval castle in the wilds of Ireland is the scene of 
this modern romance, which presents a strange and alluring blend of reality 
and Celtic imagination. 

‘‘ A well-worked conception, with many threads cleverly interwoven in 
its texture.” — Timea. 


THE PAINTED MOUNTAIN. 


By PETER LAURISTOUN. 6s. 


THE ROAD OF NO RETURN. 


By A. C. INCHBOLD, 
Author of ‘ Under the Syrian Sun,’ ‘ Lisbon and Cintra,’ &c. 6S. 
[Immediately. 





AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. ByS. Squire Sprigge. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Psyche’s Task : a Discourse Con- 


cerning the Influence of ition on 
the Growth of Institutions. Epo TRAZER, 
D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D. Svo, 28. 6d. net. 

The book is ‘“‘an attempt to sort out the seeds of good 
from the heap of evil which we call superstition, just as 
Psyche was — the task of sorting out the different kinds 
of seeds.” e subjects dealt with are Government, Private 
Property, Marriage, and Respect for Human Life. 





Social Life at Rome in 
the Age of Cicero. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,’ &c. 
With Map and Plans. 8vo, 10s. net. 





The Ancient Greek Historians 


(Harvard Lectures). By J. B. BURY, Litt.D. LL.D., 
~— Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 





The Characters of Theophrastus. 


An English Translation from a Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Public Orator of the University, 1870. A New Edition. 
Edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Classical Library. 





The Acropolis of Athens. 


By MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Professor of Greek in the 
— of Michigan. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
78. net. 





WRITING PAPER EDITION FOR MARGINAL NOTES. 


The New Testament in 
the Original Greek. 


The Text Revised by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., and F. J. A. HORT, D.D. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


Notes of a Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes. 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed 
by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M. F.R.S. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘John 
Silence,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Observer.—“ The book is a remarkable achievement. All 
through the sense of mystery and vagueness and terror are 
conveyed with singular sureness where just a touch too 
much might have destroyed all.” 











NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


TONO-BUNGAY. 


By H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


One Immortality. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘The Soul of a 
People,’ &c. 


The Religion of the 


Common Man. 


By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
Guardian.—“ A notable contribution to the increasing 
number of books which are written not for the expert, but 
for the cultivated, thinking layman.” 








What is Pragmatism ? 


By Prof. J. B. PRATT, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


—@e—. 


Unemployment : a Problem of 
Industry. 
By W. H. BEVERIDGE, formerly Sub-Warden of 
Toynbee Hall. S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“It is a book which every one ought to have read who 


presumes to write or speak on the question of unemploy- 
ment.”— Westminster Gazette. 





Sir George Mackenzie, King’s 
Advocate, of Rosehaugh: His Life and 
Times, 1636(?)-1691. 


By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“ Mr. Lang’s brilliant pages are full of suggestive pa: eS 5 
his story is alive with old echoes of ‘forgotten beliefs and 
impossible loyalties.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Dawn of the Catholic Re- 


vival in England, 1781-1803. 


By BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.S., President of St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


Germany in the Later Middle 
Ages, 1200-1500. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Oxford. Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. With 
2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Impressions of American Educa- 


tion in 1908. 


By SARA A. BURSTALL, M.A., Head Mistress of 
the Manchester High School for Girls. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“It would behard to equal this book for careful research 
and relevant, well-balanced statement.”—Spectator. 


Ecclesia Discens: the Church’s 


Lesson from the Age. 


By the Rev. JAMES H. F. PEILE, M.A., Author of 
‘The Reproach of the Gospel.’ Crown 8vo, 58. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


The Springs of Helicon: a Study 
in the Progress of English Poetry from 


Chaucer to Milton. 


By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Crown S8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) [On Monday next. 


Ireland under the Stuarts and 


during the Interregnum. 

By RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A., Author of ‘Ireland 
under the Tudors.’ (In Three Volumes.) Vols. L 
and II. : 1603-1660. With2 Maps. 8vo, 28s. net. (Inland 
postage 6d.) 


Old Irish Folk Music and Songs ; 
a Collection of 842 Irish Airs and Songs 
hitherto Unpublished. 


Edited, with Annotations, for the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland by P. W. JOYCE, M.R.LA., 
President of the Society. Royal 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


























NEW NOVEL OF COUNTRY LIFE BY THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H.’ 


Polly Winford. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A really capital novel with a distinct sporting flavour 
about it.”— Field. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Price 38. 6d. each. 


Lysbeth: a Tale of the Dutch, 


By H. R. HAGGARD. With 26 Illustrations. 


Pearl-Maiden : a Tale of the Fall 


of Jerusalem. 
By H. R. HAGGARD. With 16 Illustrations. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








A SELECTION FROM 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 


—p— 


MODERN CONSTITUTIONS. 


A Collection of the Fundamental Laws of Seventy-Two 
of the most important Countries of the World. With 
Historical Introductions, Notes, and Bibliographies by 
WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, Ph.D. 21s. 6d. net, 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
By GEORGE W. CRICHFIELD. [Illustrated. 2 vols 
royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1906. 


By V. R. ARONSON. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 

By Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

SOURCE BOOK IN 

ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

By CHARLES M. BAKEWELL, Professor of Philo. 
sophy in Yale University. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
78. 6d. net. 

THE PANAMA CANAL 

AND ITS MAKERS. 

By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc. F.R.G.S. 
Map and 63 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 

ELIZA BRIGHTWEN. 

The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist. 
Edited by W. H. CHESSON. With 2 Portraits and an 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Large crown 8vo, 
58. net. 

HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 

a CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. Vol. I. ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION. II. MEDL# VAL CIVILISATION, 
III. CONTEMPORARY CIVILISATION. 5s. net 
each volume. 

THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS. 

By Prof. F. E. HULME, F.LS. F.S.A. 
Coloured Plates and 42 other Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


MYSTERIOUS PSYCHIC FORCES. 


An Account of the Author’s Investigations in Psychical 
rch, together with those of other Euro 
Savants. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. With 21 

Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND 
THE RESURRECTION. 


By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D. LL.D. Large crown 
8vo, 58. net. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


By CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, Ph.D., 


Professor of Psychology, and Director of the Psychological 
boratory at Yale University. 


1. PSYCHOLOGY—GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
2. LABORATORY MANUAL 
OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 
3. LABORATORY EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, 

AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 
By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 

OF HISTORY. 


By Prof. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Largecrown 8v0, 
28. 6d. net. 
Uniform with Lord Morley’s ‘ Life of Richard Cobden.’ 


ARMY REFORM AND 
OTHER ADDRESSES. 


By the Rt. Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Crown 8y0, 
2s. 6d. net. 


With a 


With 8 
Demy 8yo, 





Illustrated. 





‘M.A.B.’ (Mainly About Books). 
A SPECIMEN COPY of MARCH ISSUE, the 
“How to be Happy though Married ’’ Number, 
will be sent post free to any Address on 
request, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


Pre-Tractarian Oxford. By the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THAT cheery and anecdotic veteran, the 
Rev. W. Tuckwell, once known as “ the 
Radical parson” par excellence, is of the 
same mind as Dr. Johnson, though of 
different opinions: it is not the Whig, 
but the Tractarian, dogs whom he will 
not allow to have the best of it. So he 
starts, in his eightieth year, to revive 
the memories of pre-Tractarian Oxford, 
and show what can be said on behalf 
of men whom it has for some time been 
the literary fashion to decry. And as he 
was born in Oxford, where his father 
was long remembered as a cultivated 
doctor, he is able to recall all but one of 
those about whom he writes from his 
own memory. His aim is to show that 
these six ante-Tractarians were linked 
in opinion more than is now generally 
remembered, and were much _ better 
fellows than the world, since Dean Church 
and Canon Liddon wrote—not to mention 
Newman’s ‘ Apologia ’—has believed. 

The first of his Noetics is Eveleigh, 
Provost of Oriel from 1781 to 1814; 
but really he has nothing to do with the 
tale, and he died fifteen years before Mr. 
Tuckwell was born. Nevertheless a very 
pleasant chapter is written upon him, 
derived chiefly from that forgotten book 
the Life of Bishop Daniel Wilson (and 
repeating some of its mistakes). It tells 
of the institution of Honour Examina- 
tions—not strictly a ‘Class List,” as Mr. 
Tuckwell calls that of 1802; and it 
attributes to the new régime then in- 
augurated, with pardonable exaggeration, 
‘a memorable uprising, sustained by 
Some of the greatest names in Oxford 
history, destined after a period of eclipse 
to permeate English thought.” 





Then we pass to men more distinctly 
connected ; and, indeed, it was high time 
that some one who remembers them 
should show that they were not worthy 
of all the abuse they have received. 
There has been too common an impression 
that the Latitudinarians who were so 
bitter in their attacks on Newman and 
his friends were men who accumulated 
preferments, enjoyed elaborate dinners, 
and dwelt peaceably in their comfortable 
habitations, disturbed only by an occa- 
sional, and ferocious, onslaught upon their 
enemies in the gate. It is true that some 
of them were comfortable, and some of 
them used very violent language. But 
they were kindly and sincere at heart, 
and if they had not grasped an elementary 
theory of toleration, it was not for their 
opponents to throw stones at them on 
that account. Mr. Tuckwell, from the 
published materials of the long con- 
troversy, even now not wholly dead, 
though insufferably arid; from his own 
memories of Oxford gossip ; and especially 
from that mine of information on persons 
with whom it is not directly concerned, 
Dean Burgon’s ‘Twelve Good Men,’ is 
able to write a very agreeable, kindly, 
and interesting volume. His hand has 
not lost its cunning. He can collect and 
arrange information that is worth remem- 
bering, and tells a story in a delightful way. 
If there is nothing particularly new in 
what he tells us, we are glad to have it 
all put together in this pleasant apologia 
of the Oxford Latitudinarians. That 
these worthy men were grossly maligned 
is shown by the saying of somebody, 
whose name shall be forgotten, that they 
“had no more religion than a tomcat.” 
They certainly had a religion, though 
whether theirs or that of their opponents 
was nearer to that of the Church of Eng- 
land may be left to-day outside our de- 
cision. Probably Mr. Herbert Paul was 
right when he said that for Keble “ the 
Church of England was exactly the right 
size”; for Dr. Arnold it certainly was 
not. We may leave the matter, where 
any careful reader of Mr. Tuckwell’s 
book will leave it, by saying that it was 
not unnatural that Pusey should declare 
Hampden to be akin to a Socinian when 
he said that Unitarians had “ precisely 
the same religious zeal and love for our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” as “ orthodox ” Chris- 
tians; and that reprisals were not un- 
natural from men who, Arnold declared, 
found their “ perfect prototype ”’ in ‘‘ the 
enemies and revilers of the holiest names 
which earth reverences....condemned in 
the most emphatic language by that 
authority which all Christians acknow- 
ledge as divine.” 

t was indeed a period of strong lan- 
guage. The extract from Samuel Wiber- 
force’s diary which Mr. Tuckwell quotes 
(with a curious misprint) is paralleled 
by the saying which is still remembered 
and quoted in Oxford, where a newly 
elected Fellow was told of one of his 
colleagues that he was “a man who the 
moment you take your foot off his neck 
will arise and spit in your face.” And 
it is to the same college that both of 





these records belong—a college which 
justly boasted of seeking originality and 
force in the men whom it elected to its 
society. Originality and power, it seems, 
must be paid for. Copleston was willing 
to give the price, and he founded the 
tradition, which is still regarded, we be- 
lieve, at the sister University, as “so 
like Oxford,’ whereby a man may be 
chosen, as were Whately, Newman, Hurrell 
Froude, Tom Mozley, and Clough, 
“against candidates of stronger prima 
facie claims.” 

Mr. Tuckwell is right in emphasizing 
a close connexion between his heroes, 
with the possible exception of Baden 
Powell. A correspondence, apparently un- 
known to him and still in manuscript, 
shows the very near association, at the 
time of the crisis of the Hampden con- 
troversy in 1847, between Copleston, 
Whately, Hawkins, and Hampden _him- 
self ; while the position of Blanco White 
in regard to Whately is well known, and 
that of Arnold’s genius in its wide in- 
fluence needs no new record. All turned 
at a crisis to the clear, determined mind 
of Copleston, Bishop of Llandaff. He 
was one of the first to congratulate Hamp- 
den on his appointment to the See of 
Hereford, when neither of them foresaw 
the trouble that was to follow. “It is 
indeed a most happy termination of 
my Oxford labours and anxieties,” wrote 
Hampden, in a letter now before us, dated 
Ch. Ch., Nov. 22, 1847; and he added :— 

“You will be happy to learn that I have 
received much kindness from the authorities 
here, especially on this occasion, so that 
I shall leave even Oxford not without regret, 
though there may be some still whom un- 
happily nothing can soften.” 


Copleston steadily refused to join the 
bishops who protested against the 
appointment: we have the letters that 
passed between them. No doubt he 
agreed with Hawkins, who wrote three 
or four vigorous letters (still in manu- 
script) to him on the subject, which may 
be summed up in the Provost’s words of 
December 5th : “I have never thought him 
particularly well qualified to be a Bishop ; 
but he does not deserve these outrageous 
attacks upon him.” And when Whately 
published his vigorous pamphlet ‘State- 
ments and Reflections respecting the 
Church and the Universities,’ he wrote to 
Copleston :— 

“Tt was you that taught me to think and 
to write, to a far greater degree than pro- 
bably you are yourself aware, and to & 
greater degree, certainly than—I will not say, 
any one else, but—all others together.” 
These passages—and we could quote 
many more, from unpublished material of 
which Mr. Tuckwell is evidently ignorant 
—fully justify the view he takes of those 
whom he has brought together. We need 
hardly say that Mr. Tuckwell has made 
his characters stand out clearly, and that 
he has enlivened his —_ by —-> 
me tale. Perhaps the most original, 
as itis the tana chamber in his book. 
is the account of Baden Powell, for which 
his widow and his daughter have supplied 
valuable reminiscences. From among his 
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own memories we may select this—of 
Hawkins :— 

*“T remember once in Congregation his 
declaiming on ‘the very arduous duties 
of a College Head.’ Thorold Rogers caused 
great merriment by saying that he had 
no very clear idea of what the Provost's 
duties were, but that he would cheerfully 
discharge them for half the Provost’s salary. 
‘It was the right thing to say, but it needed 
a brigand to say it,’ was Moral Philosophy 
Wilson’s comment to some of us who sate 
around him.” 

We do not doubt that the book, with 
its kindly, cheerful partisanship, will be 
widely read and soon reach a second 
edition. We may note, therefore, that 
it was in 1847 (not 1837) that Hampden 
was nominated to the See of Hereford, 
and that Pusey could not have come to 
bid Hawkins “a lugubrious, probably, 
he feared, a final, farewell” on “ his resig- 
nation of the Headship,” for Hawkins 
remained Provost of Oriel till the day of 
his death, November 18th, 1882. 








George Canning and his Friends. Edited 
by Capt. Josceline Bagot. 2 vols. 
(John Murray.) 


Capt. Bacot modestly, but correctly 
describes these volumes as a contribution 
to the definitive life of Canning which 
has yet to be written. They illustrate, 
but they present no finished portrait. 
The letters published by him tell us little 
that is new, for example, about the birth 
and brief existence of The Anti-Jacobin, 
though they give a curious sequel, namely, 
Canning’s peremptory suppression of a 
proposal to publish an edition of the poetry 
with plates by Gillray. No fresh light, 
again, is thrown upon those very important 
events, the bombardment of Copenhagen 
and capture of the Danish fleet in 1807 ; 
and thus the story of Canning’s first 
Foreign Secretaryship remains incomplete 
in an essential particular. Still, the 
general reader will find much to interest 
him in these fascinating pages, while the 
historical student will rise from them 
with the feeling that, though many points 
remain to be elucidated, he has yet gained 
a much more complete idea than was 
hitherto possible of a brilliant, but 
vulnerable statesman. 

The recipients of Canning’s letters with 
whom these volumes are chiefly concerned 
are John Sneyd, a member of the well- 
known Staffordshire family and a fox- 
hunting parson with a turn for political 
caricature, and Sir Charles Bagot, who, 
having served as Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, became Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg and the Hague, and, after 
the death of his chief, Governor-General 


of Canada. Both of them had the merit 
of eliciting their friend’s innermost 
thoughts. But, though we learn much 


from the earlier chapters of Canning’s 
views at the outset of his career, such as 
his conviction that a “ garrison govern- 
ment ” could not subsist long in Ireland, 
the interest is mainly social and literary. 
Those were the brave days of The Anti- 
Jacobin, and Capt. Bagot prints for the 





first time several pieces in that vein. Of 
them a ‘ Prospectus for the Royal Institu- 
tion, by Canning and Frere, makes 
excellent fun of Count Rumford’s zeal for 
abstract science and practical inventions : 


*Tis time at length that abstract science 

With useful art should form alliance— 
Should quit her academic leisure, 

To dig, and spin, to gage and measure. 
Turning the abstract law to practical, 

Should teach mankind in strain didactical 
The art of mending chairs and mats, 

Of frying sausages and sprats : 

How shining ploughshares turn the ground up, 
How watches make a noise when wound up. 


Their most elaborate jest, however, 
the ‘ Muse Cateatonensis,’ in which they 
were assisted by the Ellises, must frankly 
be described as having been too long in 
bottle. Hayward aroused expectations of 
this imaginary narrative, in the manner 
of Swift, of a visit paid by Dr. Legge, the 
butt of the set, and Lord Boringdon to a 
non-existent chapel in Cateaton Street, 
now Gresham Street, which the laboured 
humours of the production cannot be said 
to realize. There is a neat touch or two, 
such as “So I told my stores No. 13, 
No. 58, and No. 97 in pretty rapid succes- 
sion.” But after Legge had become 
Dean of Windsor, Pitt retailed a much 
better joke on him than any in the 
‘ Muse’ :— 

“ Pitt knows a man who heard him—tho 
Dean—preach on this text, ‘Now, behold 
all these things I have told you before.’ ” 

Lady Malmesbury, who admired Can- 
ning, wrote of him in 1801 that “ he has 
contrived to make himself so unpopular 
by that most horrid of vices, quizzing, 
that he has more enemies than anybody 
living.” Her husband, it will be remem- 
bered, recorded much the same opinion 
in his diary. The failing was most glar- 
ing, of course, during the days of the 

dington Administration, when Can- 
ning’s attacks on the “ Doctor” passed 
all bounds, and sowed the seeds of hos- 
tilities which pursued him to the grave. 

But we must pass on to the feeble 
Tory Ministries which succeeded that of 
Grenville and Fox. Bagot, not Sneyd, 
now becomes Canning’s principal corre- 
spondent in these volumes ; and, as might 
be expected, while the political interest 
increases, the wit declines. Still we get 
the famous dispatch to Bagot, 


In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is offering too little and asking too much, 


the authentic version of which is given ; 
and such strokes as “ Pelly (from Pellis, 
a skin),” the said Pelly being chairman of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and this 
sarcasm at the expense of a diplomatist 
who set an extravagant value on his 
own services :— 

_ “Even if there were not this difficulty 
in the way of his acceptance of the Swedish 
mission, I should be loth, after what he says 
of his health, to press to Mr. P. to accept 
of it, as a Red Ribband (however broad) 
would be but a slight defence against the 
climate.” 

Canning’s strength and weakness 
stand clearly revealed in his correspond- 
ence with Bagot. As Foreign Secretary 
he kept the threads of policy firmly in his 
hands, and knew exactly what he wanted 
and how to get it. His conception of 
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“calling the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old” had 
been matured long before he gave utter- 
ance to that telling phrase, and in the 
face of countless difficulties he laid the 
foundations of an independent Greece. To 
his subordinates he was considerate and 
open, though he descended on them with 
severity when they blundered, as Bagot 
himself was to discover. But Canning 
was not a good colleague in a Ministry. 
His editor, who has evidently bestowed 
much thought on his correspondence, 
does not scruple here and there to use 
the ugly word “intrigue.” It is, we fear, 
the only word that fits some of Canning’s 
transactions. The finger cannot be laid 
on any one point in the quarrel with 
Castlereagh at which he committed an 
unworthy action; but the whole business 
conveys the idea of a man playing for 
his own hand, though sincerely believing, 
no doubt, that the public good was in- 
volved in his winning the game. What 
did Bagot think? What were people 
saying ? Was this phrase the one to use, 
or would that be better? Such were the 
outpourings of this sensitive and irritable 
great man. Still, it is important to 
remember that if Canning did not suffer 
fools gladly, he had to contend with an 
unconscionable amount of folly, and that 
both the Tory and Whig aristocracies 
persisted in regarding the actress’s son 
as an adventurer who must be kept in his 
place like Croker or Tierney. Canning 
would be servant to no man, not even 
to Pitt. 

When the Premiership fell to Canning 
at last, his health was frail and the political 
situation impossible. He wrote but little 
to Bagot during those harassing days, 
though he offered his friend the Governor- 
Generalship of India, and announced that 
he had recommended Bagot’s brother for 
the Deanery of Canterbury, an unabashedly 
political appointment. But George Ellis 
and others wrote; and a most moving 
picture is presented of their extravagant 
hopes, their growing fears, and their 
bitter grief when all was over. “His 
enemies have succeeded in killing him 
at last,” said a doctor at Chiswick House. 

Want of space prohibits us from com- 
menting on Bagot’s other correspondents, 
beyond making the remark that the third 
Lord Lyttelton is perhaps the most 
pungent of them, Lord Strangford the 
most indiscreet. As for Capt. Bagot’s 
editing, it is most ably done, though he 
might have curbed a tendency to repeat 
himself in the foot-notes. The dragoman 
at Constantinople was Pisani, not ‘‘Pisain” 
(vol. i. p. 299). George Lamb was 
candidate for Westminster, not his brother 
William (vol. ii. p. 91). ‘A Mr. Randolph” 
is an odd way of describing the famous 
American orator Randolph of Roanoke 
(vol. ii. p. 301). Capt. Bagot adopts 








the story that Fox and Canning died in the 
same room at Chiswick House; but the 
local tradition certainly is that Fox died 
in a room to the west of the portico, and 
Canning in a room to the east, overlooking 
a remnant of an older building, now 
known as the Grosvenor wing. 
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The Development of Greek Philosophy. 
By Robert Adamson. Edited by W. R. 
Sorley and R. P. Hardie. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

In this volume we have _ reproduced 

the substance of various courses of lec- 

tures upon Greek philosophy delivered 
some eight or ten years ago by the late 

Prof. Adamson. Those already familiar 

with the name of the author will expect 

to find here the results of vigorous, acute, 
and independent thinking, as well as of 
wide erudition, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. It is safe to say that no work 
of equal importance, covering the same 
ground and dealing with the same aspect 
of the subject, has appeared, in this 
country at least, for many years past. 

The ground covered reaches from the 

beginnings of scientific thinking down to, 

and including, the speculations of the 

Stoics; while the point of view from 

which it is surveyed is that of the critic 

of philosophy in the stricter sense of the 
term. Indeed, the value of the book 
depends in great measure upon this limita- 
tion; since to have attempted within 
the compass of 300 pages to give a de- 
tailed account of all the thinkers here 
mentioned could have served no useful 
purpose. The proportions of Prof. Adam- 
son’s exposition may be sufficiently indi- 
cated by the statement that to pre- 

Platonic philosophy he assigns about 

90 pages; to Plato, 60; to Aristotle, 

100; and to the Stoics, 40. Undoubtedly 

the most important divisions of the book 

are those which deal with the greatest 
thinkers, Plato and Aristotle. 

In regard to the interpretation of Plato, 
the author lays considerable stress on 
the evidence of Aristotle in so far as it 
implies a divergence between earlier and 
later Platonism, and he accepts the view 
which places such dialogues as the ‘ Sophist,’ 

‘Philebus,’ and ‘Timzus’ among his 

latest works. A separate and valuable 

chapter is devoted to Plato’s ‘ Doctrine of 
the Soul,’ in which it is argued—as against 

Jowett, Prof. Jackson, and Lutoslawski 

—that ‘“‘so far as the dialogues exclusive 

of the ‘Timeus’ are concerned, there 

seems no reason for assigning to Plato 
the view that the ideas are in any way 
dependent on the soul.” It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Adamson’s authority will help 
to discredit the perverse interpretations 
which seek to dissipate the objective 
idea. In the discussion here given of the 

‘ Parmenides,’ comparatively brief though 

it is, there is contained the germ and 

substance of all that can profitably be 
said on the matter; for whether the 
author was right or wrong in identifying 

Plato’s critics and opponents with the 

Megarians mainly and Antisthenes, there 

can be little doubt that he was right in 

rejecting the theory that Plato’s weapons 
are aimed against himself. Another con- 
troverted passage in which the author, 
like Zeller, finds a reference to the Megarian 

School is the well-known place in the 

Sophist ’’ where “friends of the ideas ” 
are mentioned ; in fact, it is a somewhat 
noteworthy feature of the exposition that 
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it attaches a much higher degree of im- 
portance than is usual with English 
scholars to the speculations of Euclides 
and Antisthenes and their influence on 
Plato. 

As with Plato, so with Aristotle. Prof. 
Adamson, confining himself in the main 
to the leading conceptions in metaphysics, 
epistemology, and psychology, gives us 
a presentment which is peculiarly sugges- 
tive and informing. It is pointed out 
with much clearness and force how Aris- 
totle, in spite of his attitude of critical 
superiority towards Platonism, does not 
really improve upon it in any material 
respect, and wholly fails to weld into a 
consistent unity his theory of being, of 
knowledge, or of the soul. Especially 
interesting, in this connexion, is the criti- 
cism here passed on the Aristotelian theory 
of reason, which is discussed at consider- 
able length; and there is much to be 
said for the conclusion thus stated by the 
author: “To that question [regarding 
the relation which subsists between vovs 
in man and the divine vots] I am con- 
vinced no answer can be extracted from 
Aristotle himself.” 

The Epicurean School is passed over in 
silence, obviously because there is so 
little in its distinctive tenets that is of 
philosophical importance ; whereas con- 
siderable space is given to the physics, 
ethics, and epistemology of Stoicism. 
Here, too, by means of discarding less 
important details, the author succeeds 
in giving an admirably lucid and satis- 
factory account of the salient features 
of the system, and at the same time finds 
room to investigate at sufficient length 
such of the more difficult problems of 
interpretation as are of primary import- 
ance for the understanding of the philo- 
sophical position. 

The treatment of the earlier philosophy, 
to which we must now revert, is marked 
by the same characteristics. Thinkers 
like Anaximander, Parmenides, and 
Heraclitus present many difficulties to 
the historian, partly because of the in- 
sufficiency of the evidence, partly, too, 
because of the lack of method and con- 
sistency in their theorizing. The tempta- 
tion of the expositor is to force the disjecta 
membra into an organized system, and 
to make of these pioneers of thinking 
expert doctrinaires. Prof. Adamson is 
saved by his robust common sense from 
falling into this temptation: he eschews 
the excess of expository vigour and rigour. 
As an example of this may be cited his 
treatment of the puzzling theories of 
Anaximander and of the Pythagoreans, 
where the conclusions stated, if not wholly 
satisfactory, are at least free from any 
suspicion of bias or narrowness of view. 
Amongst other important and contro- 
verted matters where students will be 
glad to learn the matured views of so 
competent a critic are those regarding 
the fundamental doctrine of Parmenides 
and the Protagorean doctrine of “man 
the measure.” It is argued—against 
Zeller and others who virtually identify 
Parmenides’s being and non-being with 
full and empty space—that “the Eleatic 








doctrine is correctly described as meta- 
physical” (p. 36); while, as against 
Gomperz, the “man ” of the Protagorean 
dictum is construed as “man in his con- 
crete individuality.” Of other points of 
interest in the exposition of pre-Platonic 
thought, it must suffice here to emphasize 
once again the attention paid to the 
epistemology of Antisthenes, and to the 
atomic “idealism ” of the Megaric school. 

It may be added that, although refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject are 
comparatively rare, it is abundantly 
evident throughout that the author was 
well versed in the views of both modern 
and ancient authorities, and added the 
quality of erudition to his singular gifts 
of mental acumen and soundness of judg- 
ment. The full index of authorities and 
‘it ice add to the value of the 

ook. 








A Happy Half-Century, and other Essays. 

By Agnes Repplier. (Gay & Hancock.) 
Amone the most agreeable of essayists 
on the other side of the Atlantic Miss 
Repplier has long taken her place. She 
occupies a position which in some respects 
is analogous to that of Mr. Birrell in this 
country ; yet one doubts if that statement 
does her full justice. She has at least 
the extreme readableness of Mr. Birrell, 
whom W. E. Henley once dubbed “ the 
agreeable rattle.” 

This volume of papers concerns various 
aspects of life and letters in the fifty years 
between 1775 and 1825. Miss Repplier 
characterizes this period as a happy half- 
century, on the ground that the fortunate 
people born within its sphere of influence 
made reputations very easily. It is diffi- 
cult, on looking back over the names on 
the page of literature of that time, to 
deny this. It has been impossible to 
sustain the fame of ‘ Evelina’; Hannah 
More’s ‘ Percy,’ a tragedy, “ melted the 
heart of London,” and “‘ twenty thousand 
copies of ‘Coelebs in search of a Wife’ 
were sold in England, and thirty thousand 
in America.” Even in those days did 
America bear a reputation for generous 
patronage. Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Boscawen, Miss Porter, 
Elizabeth Ogilvy Benger, Miss Seward 
the Swan, Miss Joanna Baillie, “the 
female Shakespeare of her age,” according 
to Campbell—the list of faded names is 
lengthy and awe-inspiring. Of course 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen are 
excepted. Yet if one faces the problem 
boldly, it must be confessed that in all 
likelihood contemporary nonentities are 
engaged at this momentin achieving equally 
misplaced admiration and popularity. Some 
witty satirist, like Miss Repplier, fifty 
years hence may look back with amiable 
cynicism at many of our immortal reputa- 
tions of to-day. Nothing is more sur- 
prising in literary history than the mis- 
judgments even of eminent critics. “‘ When 
‘Lalla Rookh’ was young,” Blackwood 
announced that ‘‘ Moore was familiar, 
not only ‘with the grandest regions of 
the human soul’....but also with the 
remotest boundaries of the East.” All 
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enlightened spirits, it declared, “hailed 
the beauty and magnificence of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh.’” Miss Repplier “chaffs” in 
the most delicate way, and with pretty 
humour, the affected epistles of our great- 

randmothers with their longwinded and 
} sc sententiousness. What a period of 
humbug it was! Cowper’s very natural and 
charming letters were received with horror, 
as being without “imagination or elo- 
quence.” Miss Carter (by courtesy Mrs.), 
whose epistolary style was much admired, 
“would have scorned to take a walk by 
the sea. She ‘chased the ebbing Nep- 
tune.” Miss Carter’s correspondence was 
issued in nine volumes, and Miss Repplier 
acutely observes of her :— 


** When Miss Carter took a country walk, 
she did not stoop to observe the trivial things 
she saw. Apparently she never saw any- 
thing. What she described were the senti- 
ments and emotions awakened in her by 
@ featureless principle called Nature. Even 
the ocean—which is too big to be overlooked 
—started her on a train of moral reflections, 
in which she passed easily from the grandeur 
of the elements to the brevity of life, and 
the paltriness of earthly ambitions. ‘How 
vast are the capacities of the soul, and how 
little and contemptible its aims and pur- 
suits !’ With this original remark, the 
editor of the letters (a nephew and a clergy- 
man) was so delighted that he added a pious 
comment of his own: ‘If such be the case, 
how strong and conclusive is the argument 
deduced from it, that the soul must be 
destined to another state more suitable to 
its views and powers. It is much to be 
lamented that Mrs. Carter did not pursue 
this line of thought any further.’ ”’ 


The manners and tastes of the period 
are fair game for Miss Repplier, who un- 
doubtedly has a congenial theme. She 
is appreciative, however, of outstanding 
genius. Apparently she is a fervent 
admirer of Byron, from whom she turns to 
pour satirical scorn on Dr. Grainger’s poem 
“The Sugar-Cane,’ and Dyer’s ‘ Fleece,’ 
and the Rev. Richard Polwhele’s ‘ English 
Orator.’ Alas! the slopes of Parnassus 
have harboured many such, and still 
harbour. Some day we shall get another 
such amusing pillory of the literary 
lights and impostors of to-day. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Tono-Bungay. By H. G. Wells. 
millan & Co.) 
Our of the many products of a rich and 
generous literary life, only three books 
stand in Mr. Wells’s name as real novels. 
*Tono-Bungay ’ is the third. From cer- 
tain indications it would almost be inferred 
that the writer designs to devote himself 
in the future to the novel. If he does 
so, we think at this stage of his career 
he will have chosen wisely. He has 
possibly exhausted his fund of scientific 
romance, and human life is inexhaustible. 
How full it may be, and how varied, is 
demonstrated in ‘Tono-Bungay.’ The 
author’s aim, as he confesses, has been 
to set down life as one man has found it. 
Mr. Wells is aware that his method of 
narration, not to mention his art, is open 
to criticism, and he frankly tells us that 
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he does not care if it is. He is going to 
allow himself liberty for disquisitions, 
room for divagations, and licence for 
asides. He is going to write down what 
he has seen and what occurs to him just 
as he likes. The result is that the book 
is a little amorphous and a little long. 
It is kept a unity by the personality of 
George Ponderevo, who relates the story 
of his life with the deliberation of the older 
style of fiction. 

George begins his autobiography in the 
housekeeper’s room at Bladesover, and 
describes his retreat thence in disgrace 
to his cousin the baker at Chatham, a 
godly household, and subsequently to 
his uncle the chemist, who was after- 
wards destined to invent the great patent 
medicine, “Tono-Bungay.” All this is 
exceedingly interesting, as is George’s 
account of his courtship of Marion, a 
neutral style of good woman in whom Mr. 
Wells always manages to infuse life and 
being. The rise and fall of Tono-Bungay 
form a fascinating narrative, with obstinate 
incursions by the narrator into other 
matters. George (or is it Mr. Wells ?) 
wants to pass judgment on many things, 
including the fabric of society, and his 
sense of satire and irony makes him a 
good commentator. We are not wholly 
convinced of the episode of Beatrice 
Normandy, a girl of high birth, whose 
playmate he had been in his boyhood ; 
and we were somewhat discomfited by 
the adventurous expedition to Africa 
in search of “ Quap.” But though we do 
not accept the Beatrice episode as quite 
genuine, we must confess Mr. Wells handles 
it emotionally and with resolute masterful- 
ness. The whole novel is pregnant with 
Mr. Wells’s ideas and criticisms. If it is 
George Ponderevo’s life here, it is much 
of Mr. Wells’s mind that is exhibited, 
provocative of thought, challenging, 
facile and fertile of ideas, and penetratingly 
imaginative. The persons of the narrative 
are warm human persons, whether seen 
in slight sketches such as those of the 
housekeeper, or Nicodemus Frapp and 
his family, or set forth in deeper tones 
and colours, like Edward Ponderevo with 
his small brain and practical aspiring soul, 
his wife, an admirable figure, and Marion, 
as has been already remarked. Mr. Wells’s 
style of narrative gets more abrupt and 
parenthetic, but there is no denying that 
if his mannerisms have grown, so also has 
his manner, and that has resulted in a 
very fine novel. 





The Royal End. By Henry Harland. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


“‘* THERE!’ she exclaimed, ‘I’m tired.’ 
‘And so am I,’ said the transcriber, 
laying down the pen.” This close to a 
chapter towards the end of Mr. Harland’s 
a a novel has a pathetic ring. 

he book is offered to us as the last the 
author wrote, and it was evidently com- 
posed during his years of ill-health. But 
for all that it is characteristic of him, gay, 
irresponsible, volatile, witty, and audacious. 
The plot is of no consideration, for plots 





never were to Mr. Harland. Give him 
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any trivial incident, and he could em- 
broider it with talk and fancy. He had 
an insatiable appetite for the delicacies 
of romance, and he liked to depict life, as 
he tried always to see it, as a fairy tale. 
In this fairy tale there are a Prince, an Eng- 
lishman of good lineage, a beautiful Ame- 
rican heiress, and a useful “property” dog, 
besides other auxiliaries. If the fairy tale 
lacks at times the spontaneity of its pre- 
decessors, and is a little less bright and 
less neat of wit, that is attributable 
doubtless to the conditions under which 
it was written. Nevertheless it is an 
agreeable and entertaining romance, the 
slightness of which will not concern the 
admirers of the author’s work. 





Araminta. By J. C. Snaith. (Smith, 


Elder & Co.) 

WE suppose that the author of ‘ Broke 
of Covenden’ would be the first to admit 
that his latest story was not intended 
altogether seriously. It is more or less 
of a merry extravaganza. Yet there 
are things in it which relate it to the 
remarkably clever novel which we have 
mentioned ; as, for example, the studied 
portraits of two pecrs—George, Duke 
of Brancaster, and the Earl of Cheriton. 
Mr. Snaith, like Mr. Meredith, is exceed- 
ingly happy in his renderings of the 
aristocrat. On the other hand, Caroline, 
Countess of Crewkerne, loses a little 
reality in the necessary atmosphere of the 
extravaganza. However, the extrava- 
ganza does depends not on these people, 
but on Araminta herself, who is six feet 
high, as beautiful as her famous ancestress 
the Duchess of Dorset whom Gainsborough 
painted, and has the brains of a goose. 
Mr. Snaith has pushed the ingénue beyond 
the borders of our faith, but he has made 
the results amusing. Indeed, there is 
only one objection we have to his story, 
and that is in the volte-face which he 
makes Cheriton take. Probably the old 
gentleman was making a pretence all along. 
The conclusion will be most agreeable 
to tender-hearted readers, but we do not 
credit it. However, this is an extrava- 
ganza, and a most entertaining one. 





Fraternity. By John  Galsworthy. 
(Heinemann.) 
Mr. GatswortHy is undoubtedly very 
much in earnest—as much so, although 
after a somewhat different fashion, as 
Mr. Richard Whiteing. His methods are 
essentially such as George Eliot might 
have described as “ griindlich” ; and his 
devotion to minute detail strikes the 
reader as almost superfluously meticulous. 
In ‘Fraternity’ he appears to hesitate 
between narrative and a treatise on 
sociology, taking up the alternate threads 
deftly and carefully enough, but with no 
presentment of a_ convincing or har- 
monious whole. As a novel this elaborate 


study of upper middle-class life and the 
life of mean streets can hardly be con- 
sidered a success ; while, on the sociolo- 
gical side, it throws no illumination upon 
the problems of philanthropy or caste. 
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The most prominent figure is that of an 
aged man of science and philosopher 
who has outlived human emotions, and 
whose intellect, clouded by age, has one 
strong objective only—the completion 
of a monumental work on _ universal 
brotherhood. Round this clever but 
painful portrait circle the other cha- 
racters : the estranged married couple, the 
waif with a past who comes to complete 
their disunion, the distressed seamstress 
and her brutal husband, and the rest. 
The most interesting and sympathetic 
figure in the book is the superannuated 
butler, with his kindliness of heart and 
his undying self-respect. 


The Pilgrims’ March. 

(Melrose.) 
Ir is a pleasure to turn to Mr. Bashford’s 
novel after a long course of the conven- 
tional fiction of to-day. His tale is by no 
means without flaw, but it is at least 
individual, shows more thought, and has 
a new point of view. Moreover, it is 
emotionally interesting. It seems to have 
derived in its beginnings from a first-hand 
knowledge of studio life, which it has been 
Mr. Bashford’s design to throw into 
contrast with an extreme modern Puritan- 
ism. ‘There isno doubt on which side the 
author’s sympathies lie, yet his picture 
of the Wing household, devoted to 
good works, and overcome by the necessity 
of faith, is singularly sympathetic. Mr. 
Wing, his son Peter, Betty his handsome 
daughter, all of whom have found salva- 
tion, are human, intelligible, and friendly 
figures—so much so that when Betty in 
her crisis exclaims that she and hers in 
their pursuit of salvation have never really 
known human affection, we cannot quite 
follow her. It is true that their boundaries 
were narrow, but they themselves were 
genuine and kindly. On the other 
hand Mr. Bashford has idealized his hero 
to a point at which we demur. It would 
be unfair and untrue to suggest that Judy, 
because she was a model and a living 
statue, was necessarily unchaste; but 
it is a big presumption that she was so 
“ white-souled ” as her innocent coterie 
of artist friends imagined her. And a 
young man who drew from the model, even 
if he had found salvation, would hardly 
have remained ignorant of the main issues 
of sexual life, as apparently Robin was. 
Yet notwithstanding its defects the novel 
is very engaging. It is alive, and it has 
feeling. 


By H. H. Bashford. 








DANTE AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


The Paradise. By Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by F. I. Fraser. (Bath, ¢ W. Simms.) 
—Miss Fraser introduces her translation of 
the ‘ Paradise ’ in these words :— 

_ It is possible that this rough, but conscien- 
tious, versed [sic] rendering, made for her own help 
as she read the Paradiso, by one familiar from 
child-hood [sic] with Italian and Italian idioms, 
may be of help also to other English students of 
the Divine Comedy.” 

That is the excuse which one has seen for 
the publication of a great many similar 
exercises; and in most cases it is based 
on @ misunderstanding. To translate, on 








paper, conscientiously, is no doubt™ an the ‘Commedia,’ and two, it would seem, 


admirable discipline for the student; and 
a few verse translations have been real 
additions toliterature. Butthey haveowed in 
this respect more to the translator’s mastery 
of his own language than to any specially 
intimate knowledge of that from which he 
translated. Indeed, it may almost be said 
that those which are best to read are the 
least likely to be of service to students of 
the original text, whom the baldest prose 
version, if accurate, is far more likely to 
help to the understanding of what he wants 
to make out. Cary, though Miss Fraser 
calls one of his renderings ludicrous—it is 
perfectly right, but that is a detail—is 
always pleasant to read; but we should 
rather send the student to, say, Prof. 
Norton or Mr. Tozer. We do not mean to 
imply that their versions are bald, but they 
are honest prose. But Miss Fraser’s render- 
ing, though better than some we know of, 
is neither prose nor poetry. 

As to —e with modern Italian, 
Miss Fraser herself presently points out 
that it “‘does little more than show the 
difficulty of — Dante ’’—which is 
perhaps why most of his modern Italian 
commentators help us so little. Her own 
notes do not advance matters much; 
several English commentaries are safer 
guides than Costa and Scartazzini. In 
Canto ii. 107 ‘“‘soggetto”’ certainly does 
not mean “ water.” It is merely what “ lay 
beneath the snow.” How can water be 
called the “soggetto”’ in any sense of snow ? 
Besides, the water would have dried up 
or run away. The difficult argument 
of iv. 70 Miss Fraser misapprehends. 
There is no “ought not” about it; the 
point is—this is a matter not of faith, but of 
argument, and as you can apprehend it, 
I will prove it. Of another passage she says : 
“This is perhaps the safest rendering of 
this bitter example of the cloudier expression 
of a theory in itself cloudy.” This suggests 
that she has not tried to understand it; 
but it is hardly the spirit in which to expound 
a work of the highest genius. A few lines 
before, we wonder what idea the words 
“potentiated complexion” convey to her 
mind. To interpret xv. 142 as referring 
to any “rule of the Saracens in Southern 
Italy” is to fly in the face of chronology. 
What ‘rule in Southern Italy” had the 
Saracens under the Angevin Kings of 
Naples ? The allusion is, of course, to the 
Holy Land ; and “ vostro” applies to Chris- 
tians generally. We had marked sundry other 
blunders ; but these will serve as samples. 
The translation does not, on the whole, run 
badly, though too many lines end with 
prepositions, auxiliary verbs, relatives, and 
the like. There is something comical in 
Miss Fraser’s way of omitting, or leaving 
in the original, as if they were improper, 
various passages relating to the Virgin. 
She is probably not aware that the most 
beautiful of all was beautifully rendered 
by Chaucer, though, if we mistake not, the 
despised Cary could have taught her. 


Dante Alighieri: Vita Nova. Traduite 
ar Henry Cochin. (Paris, Champion.)— 
‘rance has done less for the study of Dante 

than any other of the great civilized nations 
of the world, though he was put into a not 
over-well-fitting French garb as early as the 
reign of Henry IV., some two hundred years 
before any similar attempt was made in 
England. Seventy years or more ago, 
Faurtel and Ozanam, it is true, studied him 
lovingly and learnedly, one from the his- 
torical and linguistic, the other from the 
theological and ethical points of view. 
In the subsequent years of the last century 
a few translations of the whole or parts of 





of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ none of them very 
notable, appeared. It would not be difficult, 
we think, to show why Dante has appealed so 
little to French sentiment; but this is not 
the place to do it, nor to say why, in spite 
of an occasional work like the present, he 
is never likely to be in so great esteem with 
French readers as with English, American, 
and German—to say nothing of M. Cochin, 
who, however, though he speaks handsomely 
enough of some English and other scholars, 
has derived his inspiration from the Italian 
school—not always the best model. The result 
is a tendency to prolixity, and a way of 
debating at length points which a slight 
application of literary common sense would 
at once decide. At the same time he does not 
always set himself to tackle the real puzzles. 
Thus, in the famous crux at the very begin- 
ning, “i quali non sapeano che si chia mare,” 
he first mistranslates the words (‘‘ qui ne 
savaient pas comment l’appeler’’), and next 
gives two pages to telling what other le 
have le ps petbery sn, Foner had ecaaie 
of saying (which seems very near the right 
thing), and then says how he was deterred 
by the opinions of Messrs. Novati and 
Flamini, good men, but not infallible. The 
meaning wanted is clearly “who did not 
know the true reason for calling her so” ; 
the words, to our thinking, can only mean 
‘“who only knew so to call her.” Surel 
here, if ever, a little emendation 1s 
permissible. A discussion as to whether 
the river by which Dante went on one 
occasion was the same as that along 
which he had ridden on a former occasion 
seems to belong to the same category 
as the famous question about Juliet’s 
nurse’s husband. M. Cochin’s French wit 
enables him to see how exquisitely natural 
a touch we have in the scene “ auquel se 
sont fort complu les commentateurs” in 
chap. xiv., where Beatrice and the other 
ladies make fun of the lovelorn young poet. 
But here he cannot abstain from a long note, 
and appeals to the “courtly poets” for 
support. We cannot i ine what he 
means when he says elsewhere that Dante 
“never considered that the Italian ver- 
nacular of his time was derived from the 
ancient Latin.” He calls it vulgare Latinum. 
The book is nicely got up, and forms a real 
addition to Dante literature, and one which 
was needed. By the way, the reading riso 
for viso in Canz. xi. l. 74 was in the Oxford 
edition fourteen years ago. 


Italian Poets, chiefly before Dante. 'Trans- 
lated by D. G. Rossetti. (Stratford-on- 
Avon, Shakespeare Head Press.)—A reprint 
of Rossetti’s ‘ Early Italian Poets’ with the 
Italian text would, if done intelligently, and 
with attention to the results of recent 
investigation and criticism, be of some 
advantage to students of early Italian lite- 
rature, including Dante, who cannot always 
be understood without some knowledge of 
the poetic literature of the two or three 
generations before his own. Unluckily this 
anonymous edition has been prepared, as it 
would seem, by some one totally unacquain 
with anything that has been done since 
the middle of the last century. Rossetti’s 
Introduction has been reproduced verbatim, 
with all the absurd errors in dates and 
other details in which he followed Valeriani, 
Trucchi, and Nannucci—excellent men, but 
wholly prescientific in these matters. In 
a ‘ Publisher’s Note’ giving the works from 
which the Italian texts are taken, the latest 
is Trucchi’s selection, published in 1846: 
a book for which students are grateful, but 
which they know to be wholly uncritical. 
Of D’Ancona, Monaci, Bartoli, Carducci, the 
editor does not appear to have heard. ie 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Miss B. L. Hurcutns, who probably did 
not know her hero, has contrived to make 
a readable and useful book out of Edwin 
Chadwick. Bentham, more than any other 
man, stamped his ideas upon a century of 
legislation. Those of his disciples who 
were the most closely associated with the 
most personal among Bentham’s ideas, 
Sir John Bowring and Edwin Chadwick, 
also influenced our statesmen and Parlia- 
ments, but unfortunately they were “‘ bores” 
of the Social Svience order, abhorred of 
Disraeli and of society. Men who knew 
them are unable to escape from the pernicious 
habit of disregard forced on the young 
mind by fashion. It is left for the next 
generation to discover the deities who in 
their own time were stoned. To no men 
more than to two of those commemorated 
in The Public Health Agitation, 1833-48 
(Fifield), Chadwick and Sir John Simon, 
is due the present fabric of Publie Health 
Acts in this and other civilized countries. 
The new point in the volume of Miss Hutchins 
is her discovery and proof that the historic 
inventors of our factory legislation wished 
to spoil their own code by omitting all 
provision for inspection. It is rumoured 
at the present moment that the Board of 
Trade in taking from the Home Office all 
its Bills desires to attain its end by methods 
of conciliation, without a clear view as to 
how to enforce by penalty. Miss Hutchins 
shows that “it was the principle of in- 
spectability, transmitted from Bentham 
through Chadwick, which first made the 
Factory Act effective.’ But then Miss 
Hutchins is able to write: ‘“‘ Of Chadwick’s 
personality it is not easy to form a defi- 
nite idea.” With touching frankness and 
modesty she adds: “It does not appear 
that he was either a great speaker or a 
great writer.” Chadwick was great in 
energy; and in energy alone. But he 
literally bored Cabinets and Parliaments 
into terrified and mute acceptance of his 
decrees. Lord Shaftesbury sat by and let 
inspection be forced on him by Chadwick’s 
order: “Lord Ashley, in replying, said he 
would concur with the proposal for in- 
spectors.” Miss Hutchins by her research 
tempts us into expression of a desire that 
she would turn her mind to the delightful 
by-ways of historical discovery. In refer- 
ring to Bentham’s maxim that maintenance 
by others should not be made pleasanter 
than self-maintenance, she quotes ‘ History 
of the War between Jeremy Bentham and 
George III.’ There never was a counter- 
stroke based on a sounder foundation than 
“the attack....aimed at Mr. Chadwick, 
who was lovdly charged with being a 
doctrinaire and a centraliser.” The im- 
pression left on an audience addressed by 
Chadwi:k resembled that of an unregenerate 
Jewish monarch when listening to a minor 
prophet. Each lecture was a_ prolonged 
imprecation. 

WE have received two volumes by Mr. 
Walter F. Dodd entitled Modern Constitu- 
tions, published by the University of Chicago, 
and in London by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The 
book contains the Constitutions of some 
score among the leading Powers of the world. 
Certain of the foundation or ground laws 
most frequently quoted as containing un- 
usual clauses, or unique examples of new 
oe. are wanting in the present work. 

tudents of the British Empire will complain 
of the omission of one Dominion Constitu- 
tion, and of the words made use of in refer- 
ence to the Commonwealth of Australia : 
“New Zealand still remains aloof from the 
Federation.” If the map is consulted and 





the distance measured, reasons will not be 
wanting why New Zealand should re- 
main connnected with its archipelago in the 
Pacific, and not be brought within a common 
Dominion Constitution with the continent 
of Australia and its Tasmanian island or 
dependencies. Among omitted Constitu- 
tions of special interest we note that of at 
least one Australian State, the former 
Colony of South Australia, possessing as it 
does one feature peculiar to itself. Soith 
Australia, moreover, led the way in at least 
three other Constitutional experiments, now 
widely followed not only in Australia, but 
also throughout the world. Recent references 
to one of these (adult —— with female 
eligibility, in which the mmonwealth 
has followed the example of South Aus- 
tralia) will make some turn to the Common- 
wealth Constitution. It is with difficulty 
that we discover, in provisions seemingly 
intended to mislead, the removal of the 
disabilities of sex and marriage. In the 
earlier parts of the Commonwealth Constitu- 
tion the Senate is first provided ; and it is 
laid down that the laws in force in each 
State for elections ‘‘ for the more numerous 
House of Parliament ’”’ shall apply to elec- 
tions of Senators for the State. As regards 
eligibility, the qualifications “of a Senator 
shall be those of a member of the House 
of Representatives.” When we come to 
Part III., we find that a member of the House 
of Representatives must be an _ elector 
entitled to vote at the election for that 
House or “a person qualified to become 
such elector.” In Part IV. it is stated that 
no adult person who has or acquires a right 
to vote at elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of a State shall be 
prevented from voting at Commonwealth 
elections. That all this means adult suffrage 
and complete eligibility is finally conceded 
in the seventh part, where, as a temporary 
provision, it is enacted that until the 
qualification of electors becomes wuniform 
throughout the Commonwealth, only half 
the electors “shall be counted” in the 
States in which adult suffrage prevails. 
The book of Mr. Dodd is a little wooden, 
and as a result those interested in Swiss 
institutions, now much in the mind of Con- 
stitution-makers, will fail to understand, 
from the terms of the Constitution as printed 
in the second volume, the actual working 
of these remarkable federal institutions. 


Memorials of Old Essex. Edited by A. 
Clifton Kelway. (Bemrose & Sons.)—The 
latest of the series of ‘‘ County Memorials ”’ 
is certainly one of the best that have been 
issued. The editor contents himself with 
giving a very brief sketch of historic 

ssex, but it is full of well-digested informa- 
tion. The Roman occupation has left its 
stamp in many a part of Essex in a way 
which can scarcely be overlooked by 
even the casual observer who has once 
mastered the characteristic _ appearance 
of Roman brickwork. It is here stated 
by Mr. Guy Maynard, who writes on Essex 
of this period, that no fewer than thirty-five 
churches have Roman tiles in their walls, 
showing that the ruins of such buildings 
must have been adjacent when these churches 
were built. Considerable obcervation of 
the churches of this county convinces us, 
however, that this estimate is too small; 
Roman tiles can be detected in at least sixty 
churches. The discovery of actual Roman 
remains has been chronicled in above one 
hundred and fifty parishes of the county. 
These traces of an occupation which extended 
over some four centuries are far more agricul- 
tural and commercial than official or mili , 
Camulodunum (Colchester) was a wealthy 
and populous Roman town of the first class, 





as is proved by the enormous quantity of 
Roman remains found therein, and also 
by the size and extent of its walls, which 
enclosed over a hundred acres, and were a 
mile and three-quarters in circuit. Essex 
is a stoneless county so far as building 
material is concerned, so that the erection 
of these substantial walls was, as Mr. May- 
nard explains in detail, aremarkable achieve- 
ment. The sea cliffs were quarried for the con- 
cretionary nodules of hard carbonate of 
lime, called “ septaria,” which are found 
in the London clay. These were transported 
to the town, and cut into rectangular 
blocks. Enormous quantities of thin bricks 
or building tiles had to be made, each, 
it is said, taking in the various pro- 
cesses of moulding, burning, and drying 
five years to perfect. Ruined _build- 
ings were demolished to provide rubble for 
the interior of the wall; and lime, pebbles, 
brick dust, broken tiles, sand, and grit had 
to be furnished in vast quantities, and mixed 
together in careful proportions to produce 
the time-defying Roman mortar. The 
foundations—a dense mass of flints, sep- 
taria, and mortar, three feet thick and 
eleven feet wide—were carefully laid on the 
gravelly soil of the site. Above this the 
wall was built eight to ten feet thick and 
over twenty feet high. 


The most important of the few memorial 
inscriptions discovered at Colchester occurs 
on a finely sculptured stone which bears 
the effigy of a Roman centurion, in richly- 
decorated armour, within a shallow niche. 
The words beneath the figure state that it 
is a memorial to Marcus Favonius, a cen- 
turion of the Twentieth Legion, erected by 
Verecundus and Novitius, his freedmen. 


The questions of the Roman roads, the 
various villa residences, and the burial 
sites are discussed in this essay with con- 
siderable knowledge. We are inclined to 
think that this is on the whole the best 
article in the volume. 


The great interest now taken in eccle- 
siastical development in every part of Eng- 
land is well illustrated by the articles on 
the ancient churches of Essex, as well as the 
monastic houses and monumental brasses. 
Dr. Cox writes on ‘The Forest Records of 
Essex,’ Mr. Kingston on ‘ Essex and the 
Civil War,’ and Mr. Fell Smith on ‘ Historic 
Houses.’ The last of these ariicles deals 
chiefly with Audley End, New Hall, and 
Layer Marney; but the subject in such a 
county as Essex, abounding in picturesque 
old mansions, is far too large to i. crowded 
into some twenty pages. ‘Deneholes’ are 
dealt with in a fairly comprehensive manner 
by Mr. Reader. Fresh interest has recently 
been aroused in connexion with these remark- 
ably excavations in chalk districts, by further 
discoveries of their presence in widely 
different localities, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Gravesend. Deneholes 
have been long known in Essex, owing 
to the systematic excavation of a lar 
group which were found in Hangman’s 
Wood, Grays, in 1884-7. These holes 
or pits are subject to considerable varia- 
tion both in size and arrangement, but 
they all have a vertical shaft leading from 
the surface, the base of which opens out 
into a chamber or cluster of chambers. 
Mr. Reader concludes that the explana- 
tion of deneholes as mere mines for chalk 
is the most reasonable and consistent 
with the ascertained facts ; but we may ca 
attention to an article by Mr. Philip in 
The Reliquary of July, 1908. It is therein 
argued that they were “silos” or under- 

ound granaries, a system of storage still 
in use in certain parts of the Continent, 
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and finding its modern parallel in the potato- 
or turnip-pits of the present time. 

There are one or two other articles in the 
volume which are not of so much merit, 
such as the ‘Dunmow Flitch,’ a subject 
which has become thoroughly hackneyed 
by frequent treatment, and not a little 
vulgarized by its modern revival. Another 
paper which might well have been omitted 
for something more substantial and original 
is a sketchy account of Essex worthies. Brief 
records are, perhaps, inevitable in a book of 
this size, but they strike us as particularly 
unsatisfactory when they involve a partial 
selection of a well-known and wide-reaching 
field. 

Oriental Crime. By H. L. Adam. (Werner 
Laurie. }—Having written a ‘ Story of Crime ’ 
in the West, Mr. Adam has performed a 
similar task with respect to Eastern 
crime. But here he is seriously hampered 
by the lack of personal observation. Appa- 
rently, he has not been in India ; and when 
the Librarian of the India Office informed 
him that to deal adequately with the subject 
he would have to “learn seven or eight 
languages, one alone of which would take 
some years to acquire proficiency in,” he 
decided to do the work at second hand. 

‘*So widespread was the ground, so intricate and 

vast the subject-matter, that I was at first puzzled 
somewhat as to how to adequately embrace the 
task. I saw at a glance that a period of consider- 
able activity was dawning for me, that in very 
truth I should have to ‘ take off my coat’ with a 
vengeance.” 
The result is a rather chaotic book, and 
the language used is not merely ungram- 
matical and occasionally unintelligible, but 
also appears to be composed with little 
comprehension of the precise meaning of 
words. Adjectives are piled up ; to give us a 
foretaste of the horrors to come, the deadly 
cunning and the unparalleled bloodthirsti- 
ness, even the “ bloodthirsty exclamations 
and oaths,” of the Indian criminal, are 
again and again insisted upon, with every 
variety of journalistic emphasis ; and then 
we are treated to the tale of some ordinary 
Indian felony, extending in one instance to 
one-tenth of the whole length of the book. 
Sometimes our sympathy is meant to 
be excited by such an appeal as: “I 
have lost husband and son, and left [sic] 
helpless with many little children.” At 
others we are prepared for the tragedy by 
this sort of exordium :— 

‘The eastern horizon was slowly emerging 
from the gloom of night, and a ghostly suggestion 
of light was ascending imperceptibly into the 
heavens. The primenes Me was stifling, and the 
faint breeze that played about......The village of 
T—, in the Bombay Presidency, still lay securely 
in the arms of Morpheus.” 

One story, we confess, amused us. It 
tells how a burglar made a hole in the wall 
of a house, pe began to wriggle through, 
legs first, when he was caught by the in- 
mates; upon which a tug of war ensued, 
the householders pulling at the legs, and 
the burglar’s accomplices hauling at the 
shoulders. At last the strain from without 
slackened, and we presume, though it is 
not noted, the victorious tuggers fell on 
their backs. But when they examined the 
Trope—we mean the burglar—“ they found 
he was a headless prisoner, he having been 
decapitated! But what was stranger still, 
they could not find his head anywhere.” 
It would have been curious if the head 
had been found, as its identification would 
have inculpated the accomplices. 

_Mr. Adam’s account of prison life and 
discipline in the Andaman Islands evidently 
comes from a well-informed source. But 
here and elsewhere his careless style of 
writing makes us distrust him. 








Russian Essays and Stories, by Maurice 
Baring (Methuen & Co.), is one of the 


most picturesque and fresh books on 
Russia which we have seen for a _ long 
time. All those familiar with the 


country will recognize the fidelity of 
his pictures. Such a book comes as a 
surprise amongst the conventional works 
which appear on Russia. Some of his stories 
are obviously based upon facts as brought 
under his immediate observation or drawn 
from the columns of the daily press—as, 
for example, the story of the Governor’s 
niece, which we remember to have read some 
time ago in the Novoe Vremya, and the 
account of the poor child murdered from a 
supposition that he embodied Antichrist. 
Gloomy stories of this descripticn are fre- 
quent in the annals of Russian sects. 

Throughout Mr. Baring takes the view of 
@ man of cosmopolitan mind, who knows 
what human nature is and does not expect 
too high a standard of action. Thus the 
article ‘ Anti-Semitism’ seems to us especially 
fair. The rapid formation of sects and 
secret societies is brought before us. In the 
latter the little boys begin to shoot and 
stab, and we have a complete genesis of the 
Pogrom. A clever imitation of Sir Conan 
Doyle is given in the chapter ‘Sherlock 
Holmes in Russia.’ The sketches are loosely 
put together, andarerather clever little cameos 
of Russian life than tales with a tendency. 
A strange digression is the dialogue between 

Baring and Dimitri Nikolaievitch, 
where the value of Byron as a poet is dis- 
cussed, and the reasons given why he is 
popular among Russians and other foreigners. 
Mr. Baring ridicules the attempt made by 
certain critics in England to turn Byron 
out of his position. Many of his best 
lyrics have been excellently translated into 
Russian, and this Mr. Baring does not fail 
to tell us. 

Mr. Baring has rightly given us some 
sketches of peasants and peasant life. 
The peasants show us the country, and 
nothing can be conceived more realistic 
than the pictures of the passengers in the 
third-class carriages. How compliant we 
have seen the guards to the old women 
bringing such unconscionable heaps of 
luggage, beds, samovars, &c.! A comic paper 
is ‘The Dream in the Duma,’ where an 
English parody is given of what goes on in 
Russia, winding up with a bomb thrown at 
Lord Kitchener. We do not doubt that 
these clever sketches will find many readers. 


Modern English Biography.—Vol. IV. 
(Supplement, Vol. I). A—C. By Frederic 
Boase. (Truro, Netherton & Worth). — 
Mr. Boase in his three preceding volumes 
set himself a high standard of accuracy, 
conciseness, and comprehensiveness, and 


it is satisfactory to find that in the present. 


volume he fully maintains it in all three 
respects. In the last, indeed, he surpasses 
the level of his previous performances. 
The first volume included A to H. This 
fourth gets no further than C. Yet therein 
aeronauts, anarchists, and archers; bar- 
maids, bellringers, and burglars ; cricketers 
and clowns; dancers, dentists, divers, and 
dipsomaniacs ; fat-men, Fenians, and 
forgers; giants, jockeys, lion-tamers, mur- 
derers, parachutists, poisoners, and _ pro- 
fessional swimmers, all find representation. 
Indeed, so wide is his scope that he includes 
Frenchmen, Germans, Uruguayans, and 
other foreigners whose connexion with Eng- 
land consists in more or less temporar 

domicile. Such might have been omitted wit 

advantage, the space gained being devoted 
to complete bibliographies, which are now 
sadly insufficient, and to notices of marriage, 
which to the genealogist and the journalist 





are by no means unimportant. Under A 
we have noticed the recital of only one 
marriage, viz., that of Francis Abbott. 
Under B such recitals occur in a small 
minority of cases. One of these is that of 
the marriage of Madame Blavatsky, a 
Russian by birth and marriage, an American 
by naturalization. 

We find the ordinary, and almost in- 
evitable, defects in the book: misplaced 
commas, as in the lives of the late Dukes 
of Clarence and Edinburgh, and spellings 
such as “Battenburg” for Battenberg. 
Interesting points might be added, e.g., 
the late Marquess of Bute’s connexion with 
the Psychical Research Society (and in 
particular the part he played in the investiga- 
tion of the alleged haunting of Ballechin 
House), and J. D. Chambers’s Mastership 
of the Association for the Promotion of the 
Unity of Christendom. 

Enough, however, of carping criticism, 
None of the many biographies we have looked 
at has shown any considerable inaccuracy, 
except that of the famous ornithologist 
E. T. Booth. The mistakes in this instance 
would never have occurred if Mr. Boase 
had cared to make exhaustive bibliographies. 
He has not mentioned Booth’s ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue,’ 1878, the third edition of which, 
edited by Mr. A. F. Griffith, in 1901, would 
have saved him from error. The biography 
of F. H. Addams would have been more 
complete if Mr. Boase had consulted the 
Winchester authorities, to whom, it is plain, 
he had access. 

In making these criticisms we look forward 
to a second edition of a monumental work. 
We regret that the present issue is limited to 
125 copies. A copy ought to be in every 
public library in the country and in over 
125 private libraries. 


Wycliffe and the Lollards. By J. C. 
Carrick. (Edinburgh,T. & T. Clark.)—Messrs. 
Clark’s series of the ‘“ World’s Epoch- 
makers,” in which this work appears, con- 
tains volumes of very unequal merit. We 
recollect with pleasure those on Luther 
and Cranmer, while the Hegel and the Pascal 
were at least respectable. The same 
cannot be said of Mr. Carrick’s effort. The 
style is overloaded and rhetorical; the 
writing is intolerably diffuse ; the arrange- 
ment of the book is by no means 
satisfactory. The first few chapters are 
almost totally irrelevant, and the author 
seems mainly occupied in the endeavour 
to a his acquaintance with a wide 
field of Church history, and to find tangents 
at which he can fly off. That acquaint- 
ance is not very deep or critical, as may be 
judged from his referring to the Pope Joan 
legend as though he believed it, and from 
other statements which are surprising. He 
speaks of “the Brompton Oratory” as 
the home of Newman. We fancy it was 
at another place beginning with “B" that 
Newman lived as an Oratorian. Even 
St. Francis is called St. Francis of “ Assi- 
sium,” a word which, if not positively 
inaccurate, will certainly be unintelligible 
to English ears. He tells us that “in the 
Dark Ages, i.e., 350-750 a.D., the practice 
of preaching from Scripture gradually 
decayed, and instead the ‘Ethics’ of Aristotle 
or some other philosopher’s moral treatises 
were treated.” Such a statement of the 
method by which the barbarians were con- 
verted (nearly all were converted during 
this period), such indifference to what St. 
Gregory and St. Augustine wrote, such a 
strange misconception of the lives described 
in Bede or Gregory of Tours, would have 
seemed incredible if it were not here set down 
in black and white. But this is not all. The 
author in one passage speaks as follows: 
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** Athanasius could write his treatise ‘ Contra 
Mundum.’”’ 


Letter from an American Farmer. By 
J. H. St. John Crévecceur. With Preface 
by W. P. Trent, and Introduction by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. (Chatto & Windus.)—In one 
of Lamb’s letters (November 10th, 1805) 
the voice of Mary strikes in, saying, ‘ Oh, 
tell Hazlitt not to forget to send the ‘Ame- 
rican Farmer.’ I daresay it isn’t so good 
as he fancies; but a book’s a book.” It 
was becoming a forgotten book even at that 
date; and twenty-four years later, when 
Hazlitt praised it in The Edinburgh Review 
(in an article presently translated by 
Philaréte Chasles), the dust of neglect had 
gathered so thickly upon it that he apolo- 
gized, not without bitterness, for venturing 
to direct a momentary glance towards 
‘** the illustrious obscure.” Yet it had had 
a distinguished reception in 1782, and almost 
a European vogue in the years immediately 
following ; nor was it without a ponderable 
influence, both literary and historical. It 
would be interesting to trace the causes 
of its early and almost mortal obscuration. 
Even now, invidious fate seems reluctant 
to let the author come clearly into the light. 
For in this, the first reprint of the English 
text since 1793, his editors (Americans both) 
confess that they have had to gather their 
information regarding him from such de- 
sultory sources as a foot-note in Bigelow’s 
edition of Franklin and the articles in a 
couple of biographical dictionaries. Why 
the monograph on Crévecceur published 
by his great-grandson in 1883 should have 
been “inaccessible,” in a country which 
is presumably not without booksellers who 
are competent to conduct a mild quest, we 
cannot imagine. We have a copy on our 
table now, and observe that it consecrates 
a@ good many pages to Crévecceur’s efforts 
to establish a frequent service of packet- 
boats between the United States and France. 
It seems hard that he should profit so little, 
at this time of day, from the great success 
of these labours. In consequence, Mr. 
Lewisohn’s biographical and critical Intro- 
duction, which is pleasantly done, is need- 
lessly incomplete, and to some extent 
inaccurate, besides having a cluster of 
misprints at p. xi. 

As to the book itself, its merits may almost 
be assumed in the teeth of its neglect. 
For though in matters of indifference the 
judgment of the world is sure, yet in any 
matter of literature we prefer the judgment 
of a first-rate critic, were he as “ isolated ” 
as Athanasius. MHazlitt’s lifelong praise of 
Crévecceur’s book is a valid countervail to 
three generations of neglect; and is likely 
now, we believe, to receive the vindication 
of a wide concurrence. The ‘ American 
Farmer’ will not again disappear, but will 
make its way continuously among discerning 
readers till it has its unquestioned place 
assigned it as one of the assets—not among 
the greatest, but with individual and un- 
doubted value—of English literature. So 
placed, it will have the distinction of having 
a written 4 a Frenchman who acquired 
our a my was only an English-speaker 
during a phase of his life. Yet the English 
in which it is written makes no small part 
of the charm of the book. It is simple, 
lucid, flexible, and direct; nowhere vio- 
lently idiomatic, only occasionally rhetorical, 
as the theme may prompt, but never in- 
different to the claims of natural cadence. 

The matter of the book is of wide range. 
Purporting to be letters written to a 
former visitor (a learned Englishman from 
Cambridge, who had invited a correspond- 
ence), it affords a moral portrait of the writer 
and an interpretation of eighteenth-century 
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America. A farmer to the full extent of 
the term, he is none the less a man of poetic 
perceptiveness and sensibility, and so both 
an observer and lover of nature. His ob- 
servation is untiring and well rendered. 
Nothing could be more lightly, more flutter- 
ingly touched than his account of the mis- 
deeds of a burglarious wren; nothing, 
within its limits, more deliberately epic and 
complete than the battle between two 
snakes, which Hazlitt compared to a Homeric 
combat. But it is in the social domain that 
his faculty of observation most abounds. 
He is a sociologist unawares, by sympathy 
with what he sees. Thus his description 
of life on the island of Nantucket might 
rank as a classic example of regional survey. 
That is one type. The farmer on the main- 
land is another, whom chiefly he glorifies, 
and whose lot he describes in pages that 
have a savour of the earth. But indeed he 
has a sense of the whole land, and what is 
going on there—like Walt Whitman, who 
“heard America singing.” America, if she 
were grateful, would sing of Crévecceur also ; 
for no man believed better things of her, 
or promised her a more splendid fortune. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1908, 
just published by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
is a model book of reference, containing in 
one alphabet, under both author and title, 
the size, price, month of publication, and 
publisher of last year’s books. The Ap- 
pendix contains a list of learned societies, 
printing clubs, &c., and further, a directory 
of publishers, including some American 
and Canadian firms. The volume is essen- 
tial to all who are seriously concerned with 
books, and we shall use it with complete 
confidence in its accuracy, as we did its 
predecessors. 





COLERIDGE ON EDUCATION. 


A Bristol correspondent sends us the 
following long-lost report of one of Cole- 
ridge’s Lectures, which was delivered at the 
White Lion Inn, Bristol, on November 18th, 
1813, and which he has unearthed from the 
columns of The Bristol Gazette. It is an 
exact copy, reproducing the punctuation and 
spelling of the original. 


NEw SysTEM oF EDUCATION—7TH LECTURE. 

Mr. Coleridge commenced this lecture by stating, 
that he had from earliest life been accustomed 
to speak what was uppermost ; and he could truly 
say that the extreme kindness he had experienced 
during a course of Lectures, not altogether cal- 
culated to amuse, had awakened in his mind 
the most lively gratitude; not that there was 
any necessity of rendering his feelings intense; 
for he should never forget that at a time when 
his heart was above his head, when in the bitter- 
ness of party spirit his friends deserted him, he 
found in Bristol (some of whom were in that 
room) fathers, protectors, benefactors, and happy 
should he be, if in the smallest degree, he could 
repay that kindness by elucidating the most 
important subject of that night’s Lecture—The 
application of the New System of Education to 
those classes of Society who attended around him. 

He should carefully preclude all controversy, 
God forbid he should harbour any thought, or 
divulge any opinion associated with dissention 
—controversy could not produce love, but still 
in the progressiveness of our nature, there was 
an awful duty imperative on every being capable 
of influencing another, to prove if a new doctrine 
or a new discovery be founded in fact, or in 
reason. In his address he hoped nothing would 
be found to awaken party feeling; if any should 
occur, it would be forced from him by a sense 
of duty imposed by the precepts of morality, 
not by a regard to names and circumstances. 
He hoped his audience in following him in conse- 
quences, would so far falsify their feelings as 
to forget mistakes on one side and the other, 
and look at the subject only as men and chris- 


To invent was different from to discover— 
a watch-maker invented a time-piece; but a 
— thinker only could discover. Sir Isaac 

ewton, when he thought upon the apple falling 





from the tree, discovered but did not invent the 
law of gravitation; others following this grand 
idea, carried elementary principles into particles, 
and elucidated chemistry. Sir Isaac Newton 
having once found that a body fell to the centre, 
knew that all other appearances of nature would 
receive a consequence, agreeably to the law of 
cause and effect ; for it was a criterion of science, 
that when causes were determined, effects could 
be stated with the accuracy of prophecy. 


Of the New System he should first notice the 
establishment of Monitors, or boys teaching boys, 
under the eye of a Superintendant or School- 
master; the latter was necessary not so much 
to teach, as to observe that there was not a 
deviation from proper methods; in the sim- 
plicity of this one principle, there was a world 
of richness. This was available by Seminaries 
adapted to the higher and middle classes, who 
could not take advantage of public charities; 
not that he meant to say that ‘et plan would 
render superfluous (heaven forbid that discovery 
should reach thus far) the wisest and best of men, 
who undertook the instruction of youth; but 
by it labour would be lessened and improvement 
forwarded. 

In bringing a number of children together, 
and comparing their understandings, a minimum 
of acquirement might be attained—this was of 
great consequence; by it many of the evils 
of the old method would be avoided. The Lec- 
turer himself recollected that he was placed in 
the Dunce’s row; because he found it easier 
to be beat than to say his Greek task; with his 
companions he had nothing to do but to dream; 
and if it had not been for an accident, he might 
have continued there; he happened to be 
musing over the Eclogues of Virgil, which he 
had been taught to read before he went to school, 
and was observed by a Clergyman, afterwards 
an ornament to the bench of Bishops, who 
asked what he could be doing with Virgil, as he 
was in the Dunce’s row? thus his deliverance 
was effected. 

This reminded him of a friend who said, there 
might be idiots, but there were no dunces in his 
school; depend upon it, the master is the dunce, 
not the boy, for in a state of progression, the art 
is to begin low enough : if a boy cannot learn three 
lines, give him two, if not two, one, if not one, half: 
the-level of capacity must be found. He here ob- 
served, that he ought, perhaps, before to have 
noticed the word Education; it was to educe, 
to call forth; as the blossom is educed from the 
bud, the vital excellencies are within; the acorn 
is but educed, or brought forth from the bud. 
In proportion to the situation in which the indi- 
vidual is likely to be placed, all that is good 
and proper should be educed; for it was not 
merely a degradation of the word Education, 
but an affront of human nature, to include within 
its meaning, the bare attainment of reading and 
writing, or of Latin and Greek; as in former 
Lectures he had placed moral above intellectual 
acquirements, so in Education its object and its 
end would only be pernicious, if it did not make 
men worthy and estimable beings. 

One beauty of the system is, that its means 
call forth the moral energies of action ; not merely 
as relates to acquirement of knowledge, but to 
fill those scenes which Providence may afterwards 
place them in. It was a great error to cram 
the young mind with somuch knowledge as made the 
child talk much and fluently: what was more 
ridiculous than to hear a child questioned, what 
it thought of the last poem of Walter Scott? 
A child should be child-like, and possess no other 
idea than what was loving and admiring. A 
youth might devour with avidity without com- 
prehending the excellencies of Young and Gray; 
the Lecturer himself recollected the innocent 
and delightful intoxication with which he read 
them; the feeling was as necessary to a future 
Poet, as the bud to the flower, or the flower to 
the seed. 

One good effect of children teaching each other 
was, that it gave the Superintendant a power of 
precluding everything of a procrastinating nature 
—the habit of procrastination was early acquired 
—the Lecturer could trace it in himself, when 
three hours were allowed at school to learn what 
he could attain in 15 minutes; the present 
moment was neglected, because the future was 
considered as sufficient. It was a great secret 
in education, that there should not be a single 
moment allowed a child in which it should not 
learn something—the*moment it had done learn- 
ing it should play: the doing nothing was the 
great error; the time that children are rendere 
passive, is the time when they are led into evil. 

A friend of the Lecturer (Mr. Thelwal) at one 
time was called a traitor, but though he did not 
deserve that appellation, he was doubtlessly 
a mistaken man; it was at a period when{men 
of all ranks, tailors and mechanics of yarious 
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descriptions, thought they had a call for preaching 
politics, as Saints had a call for —— the 
Gospel—it was Thelwal’s continual theme that 
he kept his mind free from prejudice; the Lec- 
turer had a garden, it was over-run with weeds, 
it had received no culture; he took Thelwal 
to it, and told him it resembled his mind, it was 
free from prejudice, but all that was rank and 
wild grew in it. It need not be said, that leaving 
a child to do nothing, was the surest way of ex- 
posing him to the ridiculous and foolish notion 
of equality ; whilst constant employment was 
the best way of impressing upon his mind the 
order, extent, and nature of gradations in society. 
Never, however, imagine that a child is idle who 
is gazing on the stream, or laying upon the earth ; 
the basis of all moral character may then be 
forming; all the healthy processes of nature 
may then be ripening; but let the standard of 
action be, the not leaving that for tomorrow 
which may be done to-day. 

In the system of appointing children to instruct 
children, it must not be supposed that instruc- 
tion is to come from them, it must originate 
with and come from the Master. Another point 
is a minimum of punishment; let the Master 
be as humane as he will, temper will sometimes 
predominate, therefore certain punishments 
should be apportioned to certain faults. It 
were to be wished that some mode could be 
adopted of preserving the female parental inter- 
cession—a mother in giving her instructions 
to the Tutor, reminds him “ ’tis but a child’”’; 
this ought to have effect ; great schools however 
know nothing of this; boys who escape punish- 
ment are congratulated on their luck, or if they 
bear it with proper fortitude and with a little 
impudence too, they are sure of applause; they 
live in compact, and dare not betray one another ; 
let boys therefore Judge boys; their Judgment 
will be honourable; children are much less 
removed from men and women, than generally 
imagined ; they have less power to express their 
meaning than men, but their opinion of Justice 
is nearly the same ; this we may prove by referring 
to our own experience. Corporal punishment 
was not less disgraceful if administered as some 
advertising Coxcomb pretended, with lillies 
and roses; the substitute was worse than the 
original: it were ridiculous to suppose that boys 
conceived any great shame attached to it, when 
they knew that there perhaps is not a Judge 
or a bishop on the bench, who has not undergone 
the same. The Lecturer held that though it 
did no good, it never did harm, but was still 
preferable to the substitute of selfish rewards, 
which only fed self-love, and excited envy and 
bad passion. Nothing should be more impressed 
on parents and tutors than to make children 
forget themselves; and books which only told 
how Master Billy and Miss Ann spoke and acted, 
were not only ridiculous but extremely hurtful ; 
much better give them Jack the Giant-killer, 
or the Seven Champions, or anything which, 
being beyond their own sphere of action, should 
not feed their self-pride. By the cultivation 
of our highest faculties we are alone superior 
to everything around us; and by the power 
of imagination (of which there was both intellec- 
tual and moral) in our present imperfect state, 
are we enabled to anticipate the glories and 
honours of a future existence; without these 
we are inferior to the beast that perishes. 

In the division of the System already made, 
Dunces were precluded: from the givi to 
each child a minimum; to this might be added 
another advantage, the pleasure of — forward 
himself in hopes of being appointed to help others. 
—2ndly. The prevention of procrastination, so 
dreadful in its consequences through life.— 
3rdly. Emulation without envy.—Lastly. It 
enabled a child to learn in one year what usually 
took three; but above all, it gave an opportunity 
to boys whilst teaching the lower forms or classes, 
to divulge all moral and religious ideas whilst 
in the act of instruction. The worthy propagator 
of the system (Dr. Bell) on his return from India, 
held a conversation with the Lecturer on this 
subject ; when he was so struck with its import- 
ance that he compared it to gun-powder, which 
if the friends of one plan did not use, the other 
would. Of the little quarrel which had arisen, 
of who first discovered, or who impelled, he 
should leave to posterity; in all essentials the 
wise and good agreed ; but there was one method 
in the New System, which he pledged himself 
would be discarded by all parties in less than 
ten years—it was the substitution of positive 
injamy for negalive shame; the latter was con- 
sistent with nature; the child at the breast 
felt it when he hid his face in the neck of his 
mother: whoever saw anything excellent in a 
child than [sic] was a stranger to fear; the 
feeling was agreeable to innocency ; with it was 
combined a sense of what we are with the hope 





of what we shall be; the former was a degrada- 
tion to the species, it lowered the human mind ; 
it made it callous; to load a boy with fetters, 
to hang dying speeches about his neck, to expose 
him to the sneers and insults of his peers, because 
forsooth he reads his lessons in a singing tone, 
was a pitiful mockery of human nature: it must 
be the work of superior grace, if a boy who has 
suffered such humiliation, ever afterwards shud- 
dered at a slaveship, or any other act of bar- 
barity—Children never should be made the 
instruments of punishment farther than the 
taking of one another’s place; never should be 
taught to look with revenge and hatred on each 
other; from the goodness of heart of those 
who tolerated the system, he was convinced that 
they need only be reminded of its ill effects, 
to explode it. Five minutes confinement from 
play would have more effect on boys than whip- 
ping; he was not an advocate for that, for he 
thought it did no good; but if it were necessary 
to bring up boys as Britons, who had and might 
have again to oppose the world, let them be brought 
up to despise pain, but above all to hate dishonour ; 
to hold him who regards only the feeling of the 
moment, as a wretch and a coward. 

_Of the difference of education between the 
higher and middle classes, he should speak with 
the deepest feeling; the ladder of priveleged 
society in this country was not constituted of 
disproportionate steps, it was consistent with 
all order and truc:freedom. In the first part 
of education there could be no difference; all 
moral and religious truths were essential to all ; 
the middle classes were not only to be useful, 
but the higher the same; but to render the latter 
so, all that was necessary was a different degree 
of acquirement, a gradation of acquisilion of 
language and knowledge; proportionate to the 
sphere in which they were to move. 

Returning to general education of children, 
Mr. C. observed, there was scarce any being who 
looked upon the beautiful face of an infant, 
that did not feel a strong sensation—it was not 
pity, it was not the attraction of mere loveliness ; 
it was a sense of melancholy; for himself, he 
always when viewing an infant, found a tear a 
candidate for his eye. What could be the cause 
ofthis? It was ack tak its innocency, its perfect- 
ness, like a flower, all perfume and all loveliness, 
was like a flower to pass away :—or he beheld 
a being, from the absence or evil of his education, 
capable of blasting and withering like mildew. 
To this might be added the thought, doubtlessly 
felt by everyone—if he could begin his career 
again, if he could recover that innocency once 
possessed, and connect it with virtue. With 
these thoughts who could avoid feeling an enthu- 
siasm for the education of mankind.—Suppose 
it possible that there was a country, where [a] 
great part of ite population had one arm rendered 
useless ; who would not be desirous of relieving 
their distress ; but what was a right arm withered, 
in comparison of having all the faculties shut out 
from the good and wise of past ages. 

The Lecturer concluded with recommending 
an observance of the laws of nature in the Educa- 
tion of Children ; the ideas of a child were cheerful 
and playful; they should not be palsied by 
obliging it to utter sentences which the head 
could not comprehend nor the heart echo; our 
nature was in every sense a progress; both body 
and mind. 








VILLON AND JOB. 


Francois Vuitton, poet, housebreaker, 
debauchee, and erstwhile student in theo- 
logy at the Sorbonne, is a writer with whose 
works our Scriptural commentators do not 
habitually concern themselves; yet in one 
of his huitains (‘Le Grand Testament,’ 
xxviii) friend Frangois supplies an elucida- 
tion of a passage in the Book of Job, and, 
unless I am mistaken, convicts both Autho- 
rized and Revised Versions of error. 

“My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, and are spent without hope” 
(Job vii. 6, A.V. and R.V.). The Septuagint 
has 6 dé Bios pov éorw éAappwrepos AaXias, 
aréAwdev S& &v Kevy €Aridi, The reading 
Aadtas, “ talk,” was altered by the first 
corrector of the Codex Sinaiticus to dpopéws, 
‘gs runner,” or, as the A.V. has it, “‘ a post ”’ 
The alteration was presumably on the ana- 
logy of Job ix. 25, and was subsequently 
cancelled. 
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“Dies mei velocius transierunt, quam 4 
texente tela succiditur, et consumpti sunt 
absque ulla spe.” TZela means the warp 
or web, never the shuttle. The warp is the 
threads, which are extended lengthwise 
in the loom and crossed by the woof. 
_ There is no question as to the reading 
in the Hebrew. The word there is ’d’regh, 
which means either “loom” or “a thing 
woven.” This word occurs as & noun onl 
here and in Judges xvi. 14, where the A.V. 
renders “beam.” The translators seemingly 
failed to see how the days could be said to 
pass more swiftly than threads, and there- 
fore assumed that the metaphor was from 
the weaver’s shuttle—a pretty enough pic- 
ture, and vivid. But Job was an exquisite 
poet, and he had before his mind a still 
more vivid picture, and more subtly sugges- 
tive of days swiftly spent. And Frangois 
Villon, of the wasted youth, knew what was 
in the earlier poet’s mind. He writes as 
follows :— 

Mes jours s’en sont allez errant, 

Comme, dit Job, d’une touaille 

Sont les filetz, quant tisserant 

Tient en son poing ardente paille : 

Lors, s'il y a nul bout qui saille, 

Soudainement il le ravit. 

Si ne craings rien qui plus m’assaille, 

Car & la mort tout assouvyst. 

My days are spent ; with Job I cry, 

Like ae he éf cloth they a 

Whenas the weaver standing by 

Holds in his hand the blazing tow ; 

Then, if an end protrudeth, lo, 

Caught by the flame it vanisheth ! 

I reck not of impending woe, 

For all will have surcease at death. 


Is not that just the idea that Job intended? 
And here also a knowledge of the weaver’s 
craft comes in. I am informed that this 
process of burning off the protruding ends 
is still in vogue. In some cases flames are 
used, in others red-hot steel rollers. 

Villon, though he never took his degree 
and would seem to have passed nearly all 
his time in riot, plunder, and debauchery, 
yet seems to have assimilated sundry scraps 
from such lectures as he attended, and in- 
deed there is proof from other passages 
that he was something of a scholar, though 


not of the Dryasdust order. 
GEORGE HEYER. 





DR. PARR AND DR. URI. 
Budapest, February 25, 1909. 

On p. 62 of the catalogue of the library 
bequeathed by Dr. Parr, curate of Hatton 
and Prebendary of St. Paul’s (‘ Bibliotheca 
Parriana,’ London, 1827), a copy of Kenni- 
cott’s ‘ Dissertatio generalis in Vetus Testa- 
mentum’ is mentioned as bound together 
with 

‘*Codices Manuscripti Hebraici et Chaldaici...... 
with an Autograph of the learned and judicious 
Preface intended for publication by the profound 
Orientalist, the Editor, Dr. Uri, and insolently 
rejected and quibbled by Dr. Randolph, the Canon 
of Christ Church.” 

I suppose that this volume of the Bibliotheca 
Parriana must have been acquired by some 
public or private library in England. 

It would naturally be of great importance 
to us here in Hungary to know what has 
become of this volume, containing an un- 
published autograph paper by our learned 
fellow-countryman Dr. John Uri, who ac- 
quired in your land a well-deserved reputation 
as an Oriental scholar. ; 

We shall be grateful to any one who is 
in a position to give us the required informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the above- 
mentioned volume. | ; : 

May I ask you kindly to assist me in my 
search by giving publicity to these lines in 
The Athenceum ? Ienaz GOLDZIHER, 





Now turn to the passage in the Vulgate ; 


Professor in the University of Budapest. 
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FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Hirth’s Formenschatz, Parts 1-3, 3m. 

Miinchener ————— Studien, 25m. A series of illus- 
trated essays dedicated to the memory of Adolf 
Furtwingler. 

Poetry. 

Plessis (F.), La Poésie latine: de Livius Andronicus & 

Rutilius Namatianus, 12fr. 
Music. 

Landowska (Wanda), Musique ancienne: Style, Inter- 

prétation, Instruments, Artistes, 3fr. 50. 
Political Economy. 

Marshall (A.), Princi d'Economie Politique, Vol. IL, 
12fr. Translated by Sauvaire-Jourdan and S. Bouyssy. 
Part of the Bibliothéque internationale d’Rconomie 
politique. 

History and Biography. 

Aulard (F. A.), Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut 
public: Vol. XVIII. 7 novembre—20 décembre. 1794. 
‘The account of these six weeks runs to nearly 900 pages. 

Bord (Gustave), La Fin de deux Légendes: L’Affaire 
Léonard ; Le Baron de Batz, 6fr. 

Cabsabs (Dr.), Les Indiscrétions de I’Histoire, Series 6, 
3fr. 50. 

Charavay (E.), Correspondance générale de Carnot: Vol. 
IV. novembre, 1793—mars, 1795. Another massive 
volume of ate es. 

Chevrillon (A.), La Pensée de Ruskin, 3fr. 50. 

ey es A. de), Le dernier Effort de la Vendée, 
1832, 5fr. 

Dimnet (E.), Figures de Moines, 3fr. 50. 

Melia (J.), La Vie amoureuse de Stendhal, 3fr. 50. 

Revue historique, mars—avril, 6fr. 


Science. 

Castelot (F. Jollivet), La Synthése de 1’Or, Il’Unité et la 
Transmutation de la Matidre, 1fr. By the founder and 
President of the Société Alchimique de France. 

Henry (Charles), Psycho-Biologie et Energétique: Essai 
sur un Principe de Méthodes intuitives de Calcul, 6fr.— 
Psycho-Physique et Energétique. Reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the Institut général psychologique. 


Fiction. 
Barrtre (M.}, La Cité du Sommeil, 3fr. 50. 
Lapaire (H.), Les Accapareurs, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Parodi (D.), Traditionalisme et Démocratie, 3fr. 50. Revue 
germanique, mars—avril, 4fr. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 

THE novel to succeed ‘ Daphne’ from 
the pen of Mrs. Humphry Ward will 
have a Canadian background. It will be 
published by Messrs. Smith & Elder 
serially in The Cornhill Magazine in the 
autumn and subsequently in book form. 


Messrs. SmirH & ELDER also promise 
a new edition of Mrs. Ward’s ‘ Miss Bre- 
therton,’ with a preface by the author. 


Sm Oxrtver Lopak’s new book ‘ The 
Ether of Space’ will be one of the next 
three issues of ‘“‘Harper’s Library of 
Living Thought.” The other volumes 
will be ‘The Origin of the New Testa- 
ment,’ by Prof. William Wrede, and 
‘Christianity and Islam,’ by Prof. C. H. 
Becker. 


Sm James H. Ramsay has just com- 
pleted his account of the reign of Ed- 
ward II. The reigns, therefore, of Ed- 
ward III. and Richard II. are all that 
remains to be done to fill up the gap in 
his ‘History.’ When these reigns are 
completed the work will extend from the 
beginning of time to 1485; and the MS. 
is in a state of forwardness. 


_ Mgssrs. A. & C. Braox’s spring list 
includes ‘ Essex,’ painted by Mr. Burleigh 
Bruhl, and described by Mr. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff ; ‘ Hampshire,’ painted by Mr. 
Wilfrid Ball, and described by the Rev. 
T. Varley ; and ‘ St. Petersburg,’ painted 
by F. de Haenen, and described by Mr. 
J. Dobson, who resides in the city, and 
gives his impressions at first hand. 


Dr. Pacer TOYNBEE, whose work on 
‘ Dante in English Literature from Chaucer 
to Cary ’ will be published in two volumes 
by Messrs. Methuen at the end of April, 
has been elected a Corresponding Member 
of the Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze 
e Lettere at Milan 


Tue April issue of Chambers’s Journal 
will contain a paper by Mr. Henry W. 
Lucy on ‘Tenniel and Du Maurier.’ 
Capt. P. L. Oliphant contributes the first 
of a series of ‘Impressions of Algeria.’ 
An Oxonian points out certain contrasts 
between ‘ Oxford and Edinburgh’; and 
Dr. George Milligan supplies, from transla- 
tions of papyri, ‘A Budget of Letters 
from Egypt.’ 


Mr. Maurice Hewett will respond 
for Literature at the anniversary dinner 
of the Royal Literary Fund, at which 
Mr. Andrew Lang will preside on Thursday, 
May 13th. 


Mr. W. Grant KEITH writes :— 

“Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge suggests last week 
that the island of Bureho, mentioned in 
Leland’s ‘Itinerary,’ is either the island of 
Brechou or that of Burons. But surely 
the island in question is that of Burhou. 
Burhou lies to the north-west of Alderney, 
and might fairly be described as ‘ Insula 
rastorum,’ if ‘rastorum’ is taken to mean 
‘ of the race’ (Race of Alderney).” 


This identification is probably correct, 
since the word “rast” appears on the 
chart, and is applied to the Race of 
Alderney, with the gloss ‘ angustum 
fretum.” 


Messrs. Grorce ALLEN & Sons will 
publish next month ‘ Wax,’ a novel by 
Mr. G. S. Layard, in which the hcroine 
is left alone at Madame Tussaud’s, cut 
off from the rest of the world by a London 
fog. The author is best known as a bio- 
grapher, but is not new to fiction. 


THE sixth volume of Sir James Balfour 
Paul’s ‘Scots Peerage’ will be published 
by Mr. David Douglas before the end of 
this month. Two of the most important 
articles in it arc those on the Dukes of 
Montrose and the Lords Oliphant. 


Messrs. Dent & Co. have in prepara- 
tion an important work on ‘The Life 
and Times of John Hus,’ by Count Liitzow, 
a leading authority on Bohemian history 
and literature. 


Pror. CHARLES RoxEssLteR, a French 
scholar well known for his studies in 
archeology, is publishing by subscription, 
in English, ‘Jeanne d’Arc : Documentary 
Evidences of the Heroine and Christian 
Healer.’ He has investigated the original 
documents of Jeanne’s time, also the folk- 
lore of her native village, and promises 
some new illustrations throwing light on 
her story. His address is 30, Rue Le 
Marois, Auteuil, Paris, XVI°, whither 
subscribers are requested to send their 
names 


Amone the guests expected at the 
Readers’ Dinner, at which, as we have 
already announced, the Lord Mayor will 


Baddeley, Mr. E. W. Cox (Master of the 

Stationers’ Company), Mr. A. J. Dawson, 

Mr. W. H. Helm, Mr. W. F. Kirby, 

Col. Francis Lucas, Mr. Laurie Magnus, 

Mr. Phillips Oppenheim, Mr. T. Sec- 

— Dr. J. Todhunter, and Mr. J. 8. 
ood. 


A sEcOND Conference of the Fabian 
Education Group will be held, on similar 
lines to that of last year, at Easter, from 
April 8th to 17th, at Llanbedr, near 
Barmouth. 


THE first edition of Walton’s ‘Com- 
pleat Angler,’ 1653, which recently realized 
3,900 dollars at the Heckscher Sale in 
New York, is the copy which was cata- 
logued by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto 
in one of their catalogues a few years 
ago at 3751. The copy of the second issue 
of the same work, an unusually fine one, 
fetched 780 dollars. 


Le Temps of Sunday last says that 
Anatole France will set out at the end 
of April for the Argentine. He is going 
to Buenos Ayres, where he will give five 
lectures on Rabelais. He does not, he 
says in an interview, pretend to be a 
professor, proclaiming new dogma or 
research :— 

“Mais ce qui m’attache, c’est d’essayer 
de surprendre les idées de Rabelais, de 
découvrir ses croyances et de révéler ’homme 
sous l’auteur.” 


As the study of Italian is much neg- 
lected in this country, we welcome the 
efforts of the newly founded Anglo-Italian 
Literary Society to revive interest in the 
subject. It does not confine itself to 
Dante, or wish to compete with existing 
societies. A meeting is being held in the 
Society’s rooms, 11, Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, every Tuesday after- 
noon till Easter. On the 16th and 23rd 
inst. D’Annunzio is to be discussed, and 
on March 30th and April 6th Giovanni 
Verga. Sir Charles Holroyd is the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Signor F. Canali is 
the Secretary, and there is a Council 
of ladies and gentlemen interested in 
Italian literature generally. 


THE UNIversity oF LEIpsIc intends to 
hold an exhibition in connexion with 
the 500th anniversary of its foundation. 
It will include all the art treasures of 
the University--seals, medals, tapestries, 
and pictures; and by means of sketches 
and plans, models and pictures, an idea 
will be given of the gradual development 
of the University. Goethe’s connexion 
with Leipsic is to be made a prominent 
feature. 


Tue Frankfurter Zeitung states that 
Prof. Wilamowitz has decided to devote 
the sum presented to him at the celebra- 
tion we recorded on January 2nd last 
by his friends and pupils to publishing 
an edition of the Fathers Basilius and 
Gregory of Nyssa. The examination of 
the MSS. has been entrusted to Dr. 
Giorgio Pasquale of Rome. 


Next week we shall include reviews of 








preside on the 20th inst., are Mr. Sheriff 


theological books. 
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Conquering the Arctic Ice. By Ejnar 
Mikkelsen. With Numerous [Illustra- 
tions and Maps. (Heinemann.) 


Tue plan of Capt. Mikkelsen for exploring 
the Beaufort Sea was by some considered 
too bold for the size of his party; but 
it was supported by the Geographical 
Societies on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The problem he attacked is one which has 
long called for solution. A map of the 
Arctic regions indicates, between the 
meridians of 130° and 180° W. long., an 
area which, owing to the massive character 
of the ice, has never been penetrated 
beyond the comparatively low Tatitude of 
73° 30'. Except the region round the 
South Pole, this is the largest area on the 
earth’s surface as yet unexplored. The 
southern part of it is that which was 
named by Franklin the Beaufort Sea. On 
the eastern side of this sea the ice is so 
heavy that, although the portal from 
the Greenland quarter is the broadest for 
the accomplishment of the North-West 
Passage, it has long been considered hope- 
less for that purpose. Even in summer 
the pack moves such a short distance off 
the shore of the continent that the whalers 
have to creep along the coast in order 
to reach their fishing-ground near Banks 
Land. Though the sea is apparently of 
large extent, the movement of the tide, 
according to former measurements, is at 
several points extremely slight. These 
indications all point to the sea being 
bounded by land on the north as well as 
on the south and (but for two channels) 
on the east; and to the west, so far as 
ships have penetrated, it is remarkably 
shallow. As long ago as August, 1873, 
Admiral Sherard (not ‘‘Serah”’) Osborn, 
in a lecture to the Geographical Society, 
pleaded strongly for the exploration of 
this sea; but for thirty years no steps 
were taken with that definite object in 
view. At length, in 1905, Capt. Mikkelsen 
a Dane, and Mr. Leffingwell, an American, 
obtained support, both in England and 
America, for a venture on a small scale ; 
and thus was formed the ‘‘ Anglo-Ame- 
rican Polar Expedition,” whose fortunes 
are recorded in this volume. 

The original plan was to descend the 
Mackenzie to the Beaufort Sea, leaving the 
stores to come round by whaler, and, after 
establishing a winter camp near Cape 
Bathurst, push on in the spring along the 
shore of Banks Land to its north-western 
promontory in lat. 74° 20', whence two 
men were to proceed by sledge over the 
pack to the north-west, and afterwards 
turn south to the continent. This scheme, 
which involved serious risks to so small a 
party, was never carried out. No whaler 
was available, as the fleet wintered in 
1905-6 at Herschel Island; and _ it 
became necessary to buy a small schooner 
of about 56 tons, built in Japan for the 
seal-fishery, in order to reach the Arctic 
in the latter year. Capt. Mikkelsen 
describes feelingly the shifts to which he 
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resources. To pay the wages of the crew, 
it was arranged to sell the ship to them 
on her return; and since she proved 
leaky from the first, and eventually had 
to be abandoned at the winter quarters, 
this speculative device for eking out 
the funds of an Arctic expedition was 
destined to failure. All initial difficulties, 
however, were overcome; and the little 
band of eight men sailed from Victoria 
B.C., in May, 1906. But it was an un- 
favourable year for progress in Northern 
waters. The ship was delayed by ice 
east of Cape Lisburne, and again at 
Point Barrow ; and she had to be towed 
for two days by a whaler in order to 
reach Flaxman Island by September 8th. 
Here Capt. Mikkelsen decided to winter— 
chiefly owing to the lateness of the season, 
but partly ause land had once been 
reported as seen by a whaler near this point. 

In March, 1907, with two companions, 
he began his advance over the pack from 
the Midway Islands in lat. 70° 30', and 
succeeded in making about a hundred 
miles to the north. The obstacles to 
progress were the same which hindered 
Markham, Nansen, and Peary in far 
higher latitudes—high pressure-ridges, hills 
and dales of old ice with splintered pieces 
projecting at innumerable angles, and 
saaninoal patches or channels of young 
ice-level, but liable at any moment to deve- 
lope into open “lanes,” sometimes a mile, 
but more frequently only a few yards, in 
width. To save carrying kayaks, Capt. 
Mikkelsen had invented a raft for crossing 
the wider lanes; and we quote the par- 
ticulars of his patent when first employed, 
and his complacency at its survival :— 

“The height of the raft was 8 inches; it 
was 3} feet wide and 9 feet long, so the end 
of the long sledge stuck out fore and aft.... 
I crawled out very carefully and straddled 
over the sledge as near as possible to the 
middle. I told Mr. Leffingwell to push off. 
When our load was clear of the ice I had 
to act as movable weight according to Mr. 
Leffingwell’s instructions, but at last the 
raft was sufficiently well balanced to make 
the experiment comparatively safe. Then 
I started, hauling in the line very carefully. 
The risk was great, as we had only about an 
inch freeboard aft, and I dared not look 
round for fear of shifting my position, which 
would mean that the raft would fill with 
water, and the heavy sledge, full of pro- 
visions, would sink like a stone and leave 
us absolutely destitute far from home.... 
I crossed safely, but dared not crawl along 
the sledge, and Storkessen, who was a 
strong man, pulled the sledge, with me on 
top of it, on to the ice. Our raft had proved 
@ success....but we cannot use it when 
there is thin ice or when there is any motion 
in the water; in the first case the sharp 
ice would cut the canvas, and in the second 
the raft would swamp and sink.” 

On his return southwards Capt. Mikkel- 
sen proved by soundings that about forty 
miles from land the water suddenly 
deepened to beyond the length of his line 
(620 metres), and therefore that at this 
point the Continental Shelf is narrow. He 
found also that the prevailing drift of the 
ice, which was constantly in motion, was to 
W.N.W. even with a moderate westerly 
wind, and that it required a very strong 








was reduced by the insufficiency of his | wind to hold this drift in check. At the 
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time he seems to have supposed that the 
persistence of the drift necessarily in- 
volved the existence of land a little N.E. 
of his furthest point ; for in a map pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine soon after his 
return he actually marked and named this 
hypothetical land. In Arctic exploration 
land that is “‘ seen ” has often turned out 
to be “dreamland” ; and it was certainly 
a novelty to chart land which had not 
been seen, but was merely presumed to 
exist. In this book, however—especially 
in the Appendix summing up his work— 
Capt. Mikkelsen inclines to the opinion 
that, owing to the unexpected depth of 
the sea, land cannot exist to the north of 
Alaska, “at least within such distance 
of the coast as could be reached with 
dogs and sledges over the pack.” This 
is probably the safer view; but the 
qualifying words are most important. 
Beyond Grant Land — fifteen degrees 
further north, but not far to the east— 
Peary found a steady drift of the ice in 
the opposite direction, viz., towards the 
east; and although the system of the 
Polar currents is still imperfectly known, 
it is natural to infer that between these 
opposite currents there must be at least 
a number of islands, if not an extensive 
tract of land. The only means of dis- 
covering this land over the ice-packed 
Beaufort Sea would be either to begin a 
sledge-trip in a much higher latitude, 
near the Parry Islands, or to push a 
drifting ship into the pack beyond Behring 
Strait, and send out sledge-parties from 
her, keeping in touch with her, if that were 
possible, by wireless telegraphy. Capt. 
Amundsen, the hero of the North-West 
Passage, has already formed plans for 
such a drift in the Fram. If he can 
command ample time and funds, he ought 
to make many interesting discoveries ; 
but the danger to even the strongest ship 
from the sort of ice to be encountered 
is considerable. Also, if land should 
obstruct the drift, this peril would be 
increased; and retreat from such a 
quarter, if the ship should be lost, would 
be peculiarly difficult. 

The reconnaissance of Capt. Mikkelsen 
is of great value, even though its results are 
mainly negative. He had fondly hoped 
to make another attempt over the pack 
last spring; but his crew returned home 
on a whaler, which for some reason failed 
to discharge his incoming stores at Point 
Barrow. His companion Mr. Leffingwell 
was remaining to survey some little-known 
parts of the coast; and the captain found 
himself, with winter at hand, either con- 
demned to inaction, or obliged to take 
what he casually calls a “ walk of three 
thousand miles” along the ice-foot of 
Behring Strait, and over a pass in the 
Alaska Range, before he could sail for 
home. He chose the latter alternative ; 
and the last three chapters, describing this 
winter walk, in which he was a month 
without the sun, are full of stirring incident. 
His pictures of the “ outposts of civiliza- 
tion ” through which he passed—missions, 
Eskimo schools, and mining settlements— 
are drawn with a skilful and sympathetic 
i hand. Indeed, few books in the now 
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imposing mass of Arctic literature con- 
tain more varied matter; none certainly 
are written with more modesty, or with a 
greater gift of relating adventure in simple, 
yet graphic fashion. 

There are nearly 200 admirable photo- 
graphs, of which over 40 represent inci- 
dents of the sledge-journey; and _ the 
latter, especially one on p. 193, illustrate 
even better than Capt. Mikkelsen’s un- 
varnished tale the immense difficulties 
which beset him in his Northern advance. 
There is also a fair map, on which the 
author’s routes are clearly marked ; but 
as it does not include the eastern side of 
Beaufort Sea, or record the tracks and 
soundings of the Franklin relief ships, it 
does not sufficiently illustrate the object 
for which the expedition was undertaken. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Feb. 24.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. T. C. F. Hall was elected a 
Fellow—The following communications were read : 
‘Paleolithic Implements, &c., from Hackpen 
Hill, Winterbourne Bassett, and Knowle-Farm 
Pit, Wiltshire,’ by ‘the Rev. H. G. Ommanney 
Kendall, ‘On the Karroo System in Northern 
Rhodesia, and its Relation to the General Geo- 
logy,’ by Mr. A. J. C. Molyneux,—and ‘ Plant- 
containing Nodules from Japan, considered struc- 
turally in their Relation to the ‘ Coal-Balls ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Roof-Nodules” of the European Car- 
boniferous,’ by Miss Marie C. Stopes. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—March 3.—Dr. F. A. Dixey, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. F. H. Lyon was 
elected a Fellow.—Mr. L. B. Prout and Mr. 
A. W. Bacot brought for exhibition very extensive 
series of Acidulia virgularia, Hb., bred in ten 
successsive generations from various crossings 
of London and Hyéres races, the experiment 
being undertaken with a view to the further 
study of Mendelism. The results showed non- 
Mendelian inheritance, there being no segregation 
into pure and hybrid forms in definite propor- 
tions, thus supporting Mr. Bacot’s view that 
apparent Mendelian phenomena are manifesta- 
tions of selective purity rather than of gametic 
re rig R. Adkin exhibited an apparent 
ybrid A. filipendule with A. achillew, taken wild 
in the neighbourhood of Oban, N.B.—Mr. H. M. 
Edelsten showed a living pupa of Pieris pape 
closely assimilating the colour of a leaf of Clivia 
to which it was attached.—Mr. Hamilton H. 
Druce communicated a paper ‘On some New 
and Little-Known MHesperiide from Tropical 
West Africa.—Mr. G. A. K. Marshall read a 
paper entitled ‘ Birds as a Factor in the Produc- 
tion of Mimetic Resemblances among Butterflies.’ 
He explained that one of the chief criticisms 
directed against the theories of mimicry was to 
the effect that, on the whole, birds did not destroy 
butterflies to any appreciable extent, and con- 
tended that negative evidence on this subject, 
which appeared to have been very generally 
accepted, was of little scientific value, because 
in no case had it been shown that the observer 
had any adequate knowledge of the actual 
food-habits of birds, or that any careful or exhaus- 
tive inquiry had been made. A discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Dr. T. A. Chapman, Mr. J. W. 
Tutt, Mr. A. E. Tonge, Commander Walker, the 
President, and many other Fellows took part. 


MIcroscoPicaL.—Sir E. Ray Lankester, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper ‘On the “ Red 
Snow” Plant (Spherella_nivalis),’ by Dr. G. S. 
West, was read by Dr. Hebb, and is printed in 
the Journal of the Society for February. The 
President said that he had seen this alga in alpine 
regions, particularly in a small lake near Grindel- 
wald, which in the autumn was found to be full 
of it, but he had never seen it on the snow.—A 
paper by Mr. A. A. C. E. Merlin, ‘On a German- 
Silver Portable-Microscope made by Powell in 
1850,’ was taken as read.—Mr. E. M. Nelson’s 
aper, ‘On the Measurement of Very Minute 

icroscopic Objects,’ was read by Mr. J. W. 
Gordon. Mr. Gordon also read a letter from 
Dr. M. D. Ewell in reply to the criticisms made 


upon portions of his paper, ‘ On the Present Status | 


of Micrometry,’ read at the November meeting. 


formation of Certain Insects,’ which he illustrated 
by a number of excellent lantern-slides, the species 
dealt with being those which were common in 
suburban gardens, and were useful in the destruc- 
tion of noxious insects.—A paper ‘On the Fresh- 
water Crustacea of Algeria,” by Mr. Gurney, was 
communicated by Mr. D. J. Scourfield, who gave 
a brief résumé of its contents.—The following were 
elected Ordinary Fellows: A. Ashe, C. E. Heath, 
ye Sag E. G. Lyon, Walter Scott, and Wilber 
. Willis. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— March 5.—-Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Miss Nowell was elected 
a Member.—A paper was read by Mr. Leonard 
C. Wharton called ‘ Notes on the Lithuanian 
Lord’s Prayer and Chylinski’s Bible.’ Much 
has been made, in the controversy among biblio- 
graphers as to the existence or otherwise of the 
Lithuanian Bible of 1662 and as to its date, 
of a citation from it of a particular version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Taking two texts of Lithuanian 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer prior to the first 
appearance of the quotation and five subsequent 
to it, Mr. Wharton endeavoured to show by 
detailed comparison (facilitated by a table) that, 
though the dialect is roughly the same as that 
of the Bible, yet the version itself can be traced 
to a date more than a hundred years earlier than 
that of the printing of the Bible proofs in 1662. 
Further use was made of the appearance of a 
doxology in five of the versions subsequent to 
the Bible by comparison of text, with the object 
of throwing light“on{the quotation from the Bible. 

Mr. Wharton’s conclusion in the principal 
matter was that, the doxology apart, the main 

ortion of the Lord’s Prayer published by Dr. 
Wilkins in 1668 comes, directly or indirectly, 
from that in Maz’wyd’s Lithuanian translation 
of Luther’s ‘Kleiner Catechismus’ (1547). 
Further, the adoption of variants from Willent’s 
version of 1579 indicates that the copyist knew 
the latter as well. It is certainly not proved, 
though barely possible, that Chylinski, the self- 
styled translator of the Bible of 1662, had a 
hand in the copying or the revision of the 1668 
version ; certain it is that his prospectus of 1659 
gave the clue for this investigation. Finally, 
the question of the doxology is obscure, but it 
— appear to have nothing to do with the 

ible. 

The en was followed by a discussion, which 
showed that the form “ danguje’”’ is not older 
than ‘“‘ dangusu,’”’ and that the Catechism be- 
longs to the oldest group of the literary monu- 
ments of the Lithuanian language. 

Mr. J. S. Westlake read a paper on the -ar and 
-an plurals in Old Frisian, with reference to old 
English; and another entitled ‘Does Indo- 
Germanic ei always become Indo-Germanic i? ’ 
He founded the letter on Silua Bdcénsis (beechen 
wood), the emended form of Cesar’s Silua Lacensis, 
and said that this @ must have come from ei, and 
later became i. This explains the Germanic Rin, 
which was equal to the fourth-century Kilotic 
Reinos, whose later form was Rhén-, and. that 
became in Germanic Rin. 





INSTITUTION OF CIvIL ENGINEERS.—March 2. 
—Mr J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair.—The 
paper read was ‘Some Recent Grain-Handling 
and Storing Appliances at the Millwall Docks,’ by 
Mr. Magnus Mowat.—It was reported that sixteen 
candidates had been admitted as Students.—The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of two 
Members and six Associate Members. , 





PuysicaL.—Feb. 26,—Dr. C. Chree, President, 
in the chair.—A paper entitled ‘A Laboratory 
Machine for applying Bending and Twisting 
Moments Simultaneously ’ was read by Prof. 
Coker.—A paper ‘On the Self-Demagnetizing 
Factor of Bar-Magnets,’ by Prof. S. P. Thompson 
and Mr. E. W. Moss, was read by Prof. Thompson. 
—Prof. Thompson also gave an exhibition of the 
optical properties of combinations of mica and 
selenite films (after Reusch and others) in con- 
vergent polarized light, 

MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. Bibliographical, 5.—'The Bibliography of Pet Arbiter,’ 
- Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘ American Architecture,’ 
Turs. Royal Institution, 3.—' The’Evolution of the Brain as an Organ 
, 'V., Prof. F. W. Mot: 


of Mind, ture IV., a t. 
— Colonial Institute, 4.30.—‘Some Impressions of Colonial Life,’ 








— Btati \ 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 

— Zoological, 8.30.—‘Grouse-Disease Committee 8: (a) The 
Ectoparasites of the Grouse ; (b) The Thread-Worms (Nema- 
toda) of the Red Grouse (7 - 





—Mr. F. Enock gave a lecture ‘On the Trans- | 


orms (Cestoda) of the Grouse. Appendix : rasites of 
Birds allied to the Grouse,’ Dr. A. p.Bhipler ; ‘On a Fossil 
Bird . P. Pycraft; ‘ 
Western Java, presented to the 
National Museum by Mr. W. RB. Balston,’ Messrs. Oldfield 
Thomas and R. C. Wroughton. 
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Wen. British Acedens, 5.—'The Building of the Nave of Weet- 

minster,’ the Rev. R. B. Rackham. F 

— Meteorological, 7.30.—' Wind Waves in Water, Sand, and Snow, 
Dr, V. Cornish 


— Entomological, 8. - 

—  Folk-lore, 8.—‘ Myth, Magic. and C jal of the A an 
Islanders,’ Mr. A. R. Brown. 

— Microscopical, 8.—The Optical Examination of a Crystal 

Section in a Rock Slice,’ br. J. W. Evans. : 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Musical Aspect of Drums,’ Mr. G. G. 


Cleather. 
Tuvers. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Recent Advances in Agricultural 
tcience,’ Lecture II., Mr. A. D. Hall. 


oyal, 4.30. 
— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—' Experiments wu) 
the Forces acting on Twist-Drills when operating on 
Iron and Steel,’ Messrs. D. 8mith and R. Poliakoff. , 
— Linnean, 8.—‘ The Dry-Rot of Potatoes,’ Miss 8. Longman 3 The 
Structure and Affinities of Davidia involucrata, Baill,’ Mr. 


A. Horne. 
— Chemical, 8.30.—‘ Iodine-Dioxide,’ Mr. M. M. P. Muir; *The 
Constituents of the Rhizome of Apocynum androremifolium, 
Mr. C. W, Moore; and Papers. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8,30. 
Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Students’ Meeting. 
Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Experiments at High Temperatures 
and Pressures,’ Mr. Richard Threlfall. t 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Properties of Matter,’ Lecture IV., 
of. Sir. J. J. Thomson, 














Science Gossip. 


THE so-called Daylight Saving Bill is again 
under consideration, and there, if the Select 
Committee have abundant leisure, it may 
as well remain. The promoters steadily 
look at one side of the question, and neglect 
the obvious objections to an utterly im- 
practicable scheme. The supposed advan- 
tages could be attained in a much simpler 
manner by altering the hours at which 
offices and shops open and close at certain 
seasons of the year. This would relate onl 
to a third part of the year, for Marc 
and April, September and October. From 
November to February all who have to 
work systematically must exhaust the day- 
light, whilst from May to August all would 
have sufficient daylight before and after 
their work. 

A sHort Act of Parliament would enable 
banks and public offices to alter their 
hours in the spring and autumn, and other 
houses of business might follow if they found 
it desirable; if employees were consulted, 
it is not likely they would be unanimous in 
favour of the change. But to tamper with 
our time and the regulation of it would be 
deplorable. The confusion that would 
result from making an hour not always an 
hour would be intolerable. No object of 
any kind can be satisfactorily attained 
by a deceitful method; no Act of Parlia- 
ment can make 8 o’clock in the morning 
3 hours before noon, or 5 in the evening 
4 hours after noon. The attempt would 
certainly fail, and even a trial would be 
injurious. 

THE mean temperature for February at 
Greenwich was 37°°0, or 2°5 below the 
average for that month, as compared with 
the sixty preceding years. The lowest 
reading in the shade was 19°, which was 
registered on the morning of the 23rd. 
Frost occurred on every night except those 
of the 4th and 5th. The rainfall was less 
than half the normal, whilst the hours of 
bright sunshine were 91, which is 34 more 
than usual. 

Five more small planets are announced 
as having been photographically discovered 
by Herr Kopff at the Astrophysical Institute, 
Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg: one each on the 
19th and 20th ult., two on the 2Ist, and 
one on the 25th. 

In her examination of plates taken by 
M. Blazko at the Moscow Observatory, 
Madame Ceraski has detected variability 
in a star in the constellation Cepheus, 
which is numbered +78°.831 in the Bonn 
‘Durchmusterung.’ The changes ap 
to be between 94 and 11} magnitudes, and 
the period probably long. In a general 
list the star will be reckoned var. 4, 1909, 
Cephei. Mr. Sperra, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has also found that the star B.D.+38°.2798, 
which is usually of about 8} magnitude, is 





subject to small variations, reducing it 
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sometimes to about half a magnitude below 
that. It is in the constellation Hercules, 
and will be reckoned as var. 5, 1909, Herculis. 

OBSERVATIONS are now being made to 
determine telegraphically the difference of 
longitude between Greenwich and Malta. 
Mr. Eddington is at Malta, whilst Mr. 
Harold Christie (son of the Astronomer 
Royal) is observing at Greenwich, and they 
will probably ¢ e places at the end of 
the month. One of the Greenwich portable 
transits, used in previous longitude deter- 
minations, has been taken to Malta. 

THE first number of Vol. XXXVIII. of 
the Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani has been received. The principal 
contents are the results of a series of photo- 
metric observations, chiefly of variable stars, 
obtained by Prof. Bemporad at Catania, 
and a continuation of spectroscopic images 
of the sun’s limb taken by Tacchini and 
Prof. Millosevich at Rome during the last 
three months of 1883. 














FINE ARTS 


—@— 
THE POPULARIZATION OF ART. 


The National Gallery. Edited by P. G. 
Konody, M. W. Brockwell, and F. W. Lipp- 
mann. Parts I-VI. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
—The first six parts of this new publication 
on the National Gallery have followed one 
another with commendable rapidity, and 
it is now possible to form some idea how 
far it bears out the promise of the publishers’ 
agra There have been so many 
ailures in the attempt to reproduce in fac- 
simile pictures by the Old Masters that one 
looks askance at new efforts. The success 
of Messrs. Jack’s ‘ National Gallery’ is con- 
sequently something of the nature of a 
surprise. It is, of course, almost impossible 
to compare each colour and shade in these 
reproductions with the originals, but the 
general effect of every plate is one 
of remarkable fidelity. Each part consists 
of six plates, with text, in large type, in 
the form of a condensed history of the 
different schools, with references to the 
chief pictures of the respective artists, and 
especially to those in the National Gallery. 
There is a more | in the text which proclaims 
that it is mainly intended for popular read- 
ing; but in the matter of dates and facts 
the latest researches have evidently been 
utilized. There are some “ flowers of 
8 h,” as on p. 16, where we are told 
that Masaccio “is the strong root of the 
tree that bore the bloom of quattrocentist 
painting.” Itis not correct to state (p. 62) 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan gave 100,000/. 
for the Raphael ‘Madonna di Sant’ An- 
tonio’: by deducting one-fifth from 
that amount a much more correct guess 
will be made. Nor do we think it is 
correct to say (p. 130) that Charles I.’s 
collection was “‘ sold by Cromwell.” 

In the “ provisional ” list (published in 
the first part) of plates to be reproduced 
the publishers claim that the work will 
consist of 100 of the “ finest paintings ”’ 
in the National Gallery. But some of these 
cannot be described as the “ finest,’’ since 
in certain cases their interest is purely 
artistic and historical. Nor can they be 
described as the most popular; but we 
think that the student will agree that the 
100 selected are of the highest importance. 
Fach plate has a fly-leaf with the title of 
the picture, a short description, and the 
size according to the English and the 
decimal system. It would have been an 
advantage if these fly-leaves had contained 
a few more particulars—the provenance of 





each work, for instance (so far as it is known). 
But this would perhaps be unreasonable to 
expect in a popular work. 


The Art Treasures of London: Painting. 
Compiled by Hugh Stokes. (Fairbairns & 
Co.)—On the announcement of this book 
it was hoped that a long-felt want would 
at last be supplied; these hopes have, 
however, not n realized. In a certain 
sense some of the errors which are scattered 
through the book cannot be fairly laid to 
the charge of Mr. Stokes, who has unwisely 
allowed himself to be misled by the inaccu- 
racies and misprints which are still to be 
met with in certain official publications, and 
have from time to time been pointed out 
in these columns. The discerning critic, 
possessing @ highly developed sense of clerical 
accuracy as well as “the living eye” for 
the points of a picture, does not usually 
fall so precipitately into the many pitfalls 
that await the unwary. In the present day 
the layman too often puts his faith in un- 
trustworthy books of reference, unscientific 
textbooks, antiquated quotations, and un- 
scholarly reprints. It is all the more regret- 
table, therefore, that this chronological 
guide to the schools of painting as repre- 
sented in the public galleries of London 
should be published with an air of authority 
that will mislead many. By cxranging the 
pictures in the chronological order of the 
schools to which they belong Mr. Stokes 
has given us the “form at a glanco”’ (if we 
may use such an expression) of the art 
treasures in our large public collections ; 
but the title chosen for the book is mislead- 
ing, as no mention is made—if we are to 
trust the Index—of a single private collec- 
tion. Are we justified in assuming from 
the title that the other works of art in the 
British Museum, the Wallace Collection, 
the National Gallery of British Art, and at 
South Kensington will yet be chronologi- 
cally arranged? As pictures at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Hampton Court, and Dulwich 
are included, Bethnal Green Museum, and 
even Windsor Castle, might have been dealt 
with. 

In the general remarks on the Na- 
tional Gallery it is stated that the 
Rokeby ‘ Venus’ by Velasquez was bought 
for 40,000/., and the natural inference is 
that that sum was paid by the Gallery, to 
which it was, in fact, presented by the 
National Art-Collections Fund, after having 
been purchased for 45,000. 

In accepting unreservedly as an authentic 


work by Cimabue the ‘Madonna’ in the | 
National Gallery (No. 565), and repeating | 


the timeworn myth that Cimabue was “ the 
first painter to break through the tradition 
of Byzantine art,” the author conveys a 
wrong impression, The dates of his great 
contempor Duccio are incorrectly given 
as 1260-1339, instead of 1255-1319. It is un- 
reasonable to place the birth of Titian as 
late as 1498, which would intimate that he 
was working on the exterior. frescoes of 
the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi at the age of nine, 
and painted the ‘ Ariosto’ in the National 
Gallery (No. 1944)—if it is really by him— 
when less than ten years of age! Perhaps 
Mr. Stokes has been misled by the misprint 
in an official publication to which we drew 
attention long ago (Atheneum, No. 4129). 
To the same source may be traced 
the wrong dates given in connexion with 
Botticelli, Richard Wilson, and Hoppner, 
who were born in 1444, 1814, and 1768 
respectively. Sir M. Archer Shee and Alfred 
Stevens were born in 1769 and 1818, and 
not in the years given by Mr. Stokes. 

In at least two instances the titles of pic- 
tures are incorrect : one of Piero di Cosimo’s 





pictures at Trafalgar Square is the ‘ Death 








of Procris,’ not ‘The Death of Proteus’; 
and the portrait by F. Francia which Mr, 
Salting has lent to the Gallery represents 
‘Bartolommeo Bianchini,’ not ‘ Bianchi.” 
Perugino’s ‘ Virgin and Child and St. John’ is 
wrongly numbered on the page of illustra- 
tions on which it is placed; and Crome’s 
‘Windmill’ has the wrong title in the list 
of illustrations facing p. 112. Marco Bar- 
barigo was for a short time Venetian consul 
(not “ counsel”’) in London. What autho- 
rity has Mr. Stokes for the suggestion that 
the ‘Man's Portrait’ by Jan van Fyck 
(No. 222) is “‘ that of the painter”’ ? There 
is not a shred of evidence to support this 
conjecture. 

Hopeless confusion has been made between 
Gregorio Schiavone and Andrea Schiavone, 
eight pictures which are ascribed in the 
Hampton Court Catalogue to the latter, 
who is also known as Meldolla, being in- 
cluded on p. 19 among the works of the 
| former. Benjamin West’s ‘ Christ blessing 
Little Children’ is at the Foundling, and 
not at Burlington House ; and the * Portrait 
of the Artist’ credited to West on p. 111 
should apparently have been assigned to 
Westall on p. 117. 

Notable omissions are the ‘ Mrs. Siddons’ 
| by Sir T. Lawrence and the ‘ Portrait of 
Lady Clarges’ by Downman, both of which 
are in the National Gallery; Hogarth’s 
‘Capt. Coram’ at the Foundling ; R. Wilson’s 
‘Portrait of Himself’ in the Diploma 
Gallery ; and Watts’s fresco of ‘ The School 
of Legislation’ in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 
Dates, approximate at least, might have 

nm assigned to the pictures by Gains- 
borough (p. 109) and other prolific artists. 

It is easy ‘to collate a score of 
catalogues,” and to consult Morelli, 
Kugler, and Crowe and Cavaleaselle ; but 
a certain amount of discrimination is neces- 
sary. It is profituble also to quote, with 
full acknowledgment, of course, the latest 
deductions and oracular’ utterances of 
Mr. Berenson; but even here Mr. Stokes 
has not been pre-eminently successful. He 
has thus failed to note that the ‘ Cavaliere,’ 
which passed, with other pictures in the 
Cohen Bequest, to the National Gallery 
as a work by Moroni, has been lately attri- 
buted by Mr. Berenson to Sofonisha Anguis- 
sola. It is obvious also that that well- 
known critic did not describe the ‘ Portrait 
of Andrea Odoni’ at Hampton Court as 
“one of the first achievements ”’ of Lorenzo 
Lotto, but as one of his finest, and Lotto 
was forty-seven years of age when he painted 
it. The reader might have been warned 
against accepting as absolutely authcntiec 
some pictures that pass under the names 
of Fra Bartolommeo, Botticelli, Titian, 
Albrecht Diirer, Vigée Le Brun, Richard 
Wilson, Gainsborough, and J. 8. Cotman. 

There are several misprints, some of 
which are duplicated in the Index, as 
Mantavano (p. 17), Marco Zoppa (p. 19), 
Zurburan (p. 77), S. Rock (p. 18), St. Zenobia 
(p. 10), Copplethwaite (p. 111), and Piero 
della Francesco (p. 4). 

Much of the information given is exceed- 
ingly useful. Few, for instance, know that 
there is a picture at South Kensington by 
Georges Michel, whose ‘Woodland Scene’ 
has lately been acquired by the National 
Gallery. Very few people would be able 
at a moment’s notice to say where they could 
find paintings by Gustave Courbet, Cam- 
biaso, F. H. Drouais, Van Stry, W. R. Bigg. 
Joseph Barber, James Baynes, Josep 


a gpessceme and others. Mr. Stokes’s book 
will prove of great assistance for handy 
reference, although the parentheses denoting 
the room in which a particular picture is 





to be found are often left empty. 
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The Wallace Collection and the Tate Gallery. 
By Estelle Ross. (Wells Gardner & Co.)— 
It is incontestable that London children 
are seldom taken to public galleries, and 
that when they are, at invegelar intervals, 
given what is intended as a great “ treat,” 
they are too often bored. In most cases 
this boredom is due to the incapacity of 
their instructors, who have not the gift of 
imparting to their charges something of the 
romance, folk-lore, and historical remi- 
niscence that would awaken their curiosity 
and sustain their interest. Thus there is 
room for a series of simply worded and 
entertaining books on the public gal- 
leries of London; but any attempts in 
the direction of straightforward art-criti- 
cism for juveniles, to prove successful, 
must be based on @ just appreciation of the 
facts, a sound historic outlook, and a well- 
developed esthetic sense; the volumes 
should, in fact, be written by a responsible 
critic. 

The introduction of anecdotes into the 
narrative, to hold the attention of the young 
folk for whom this book is obviously in- 
tended, is commendable, but the facts upon 
which they are based are frequently in- 
accurate. Thus we are incorrectly told that 
‘The Tragic Muse’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
“is in the National Gallery” (p. 12). The 
picture of ‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse,’ which is here referred to, is in the 
collection of the Duke of Westminster. 
Miss Estelle Ross probably has in mind the 
inferior studio replica in the Dulwich 
College Gallery. 

Again, we read that the ‘Lady Cock- 
burn and her Children’ by Reynolds “ used 
to be in the National Gallery.’’ Miss Ross 
evidently does not know that it was be- 
queathed by Mr. Alfred Beit some two years 
ago to the national collection, in which it 
now hangs. 

It would appear from the remark that 
“W. P. Frith painted, as a rule, scenes of 
the day, and his pictures have a special 
interest as illustrating the period in which 
he lived ” (p. 157), that the author is under 
the impression that Mr. Frith is dead. He 
is, on the contrary, not only alive, but still 
pays an occasional visit to the National 
Gallery, in spite of his ninety years. 

In the chapter on Watts we read that 
“ the Celts, who have a fixed idea that English 
people are unimaginative, have thought 
well to call him a Welshman ” (p. 165). The 
author is apparently unaware that Watts’s 
parents were of Welsh origin. 

It is possible that Titian ‘‘ entered the 
studio of Gentile Bellini” (p. 51), but it 
would be safer in this connexion to mention 
his brother Giovanni also rather than to 
pass him over. However, much labour has 
evidently been expended on this book, which 
will no doubt meet with the success it 
deserves. 


The National Gallery. By Alice Corkran. 
(Same publishers.) — This book is laudable 
in its endeavour, but ineffectual in its 
criticisms, and too often misleading in 
its facts and details. We are told in the 
Introductory Note that in the compilation 
of “this guide to our National Gallery for 
young folk”? many writers have been con- 
sulted, including Crowe and Cavaleschi [sic], 
as well as “‘ many other authorities read in 
handbooks and articles which I cannot 
enumerate.” We are informed that all 
that is best in “ the work of all the greatest 
masters the world has known” has ‘‘ come 
down into the art of our time”; and we 
are asked to believe that in bygone days 

every church contained numerous altars 
above which was raised a masterpiece,” 
although “the art of the North was essen- 


| tially a Protestant art, caring little for legends 


of the saints and the Madonna” (p. 3). 
A few lines further on we read that “ after- 
wards, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, came the English School.” Such 
a perfunctory summary of the development 
of art might have satisfied the ‘‘ young folk ” 
of Early Victorian times, but in these days 
of scientific criticism we must be allowed to 
dissent from the erroneous views adopted by 
Miss Corkran. 

The English is frequently odd. Thus 
the St. John seen in Margaritone’s picture 
is described as being “apparently in a 
hipbath of seething oil” (p. 11); while in 
the remarks on the French School it is 
stated to be “a great miss in the National 
Gallery to have no picture ’’ by Watteau. 

The author is in error in saying that 
Raphael was born on a Good Friday (p. 63), 
and that ho “was not twenty when he 
painted the Ansidei Madonna.” Our know- 
ledge of the art of Spain is far from com- 
plete, but it is ridiculous to dub it “an art 
that flourished for a century.” Miss Corkran 
is apparently under the impression that 
Albrecht Durer never left “his beloved 
country ’’ for Venice (p. 157). It is inexact 
to state that “ before he heard Savonarola, 
Botticelli painted nothing but heathen 
gods and goddesses”’; nor did Leonardo 
die in the arms of King Francis I. (p. 43). 
Lawrence’s ‘Portrait of Romilly,’ the 
“great lawyer who reformed the cruel 
laws” (p. 188), is not now exhibited at 
Trafalgar Square. We are told that “Fra 
Lippi’s patron was Cosmo de’ Medici, whose 
portrait is here painted by Angelo Bronzino ”’ 
(p. 16). Cosmo de’ Medici died in 1464, and 
Bronzino was not born till about 1502. The 
fact is that the portrait in the National Gal- 
lery (No. 704) represents Cosimo I., Duke of 
Tuscany (1519-74), and is probably only a 
school picture, a more authentic portrait 
being in the Borghese Gallery. 

Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair,’ which, as 
the author admits, is now in the Tate Gallery, 
is ineffectually dragged in to chronicle the 
fact that “‘ when I was a little girl in Paris, 
I remember going to see Rosa Bonheur 
with my father and mother,” but the artist 
** had fallen asleep under the table ” (p. 175). 

Misprints are numerous; thus we have 
‘“ Ansedei’”’ for Ansidei, ‘“‘St. Emilius ” 
for St. Emidius, the city of ‘‘ Ascali” for 
Ascoli, and ‘“ Palmeira’”’ for Palmieri; and 
the executioners in Pollaiuolo’s ‘ St. Sebas- 
tian’ are said to be “ changing their cross- 
bows,” instead of charging them. 








THE WORK OF THE ART SCHOOLS 
OF LONDON. 


THE exhibition at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery of the work of students of the London 
Art Schools cannot claim to be fully repre- 
sentative, and moreover limitations as to 
space have led to the scattering of the works 
of different schools, so that in the absence 
of a catalogue it is difficult to judge of their 
relative merits. The half-informal nature 
of the show, however, offers a fairer im:pres- 
sion cf the work done than is to be obtained, 
for example, by examination of the work 
sent up to South Kensington, in which the 
bent of the student and the aim of the 
teacher are conceivably coloured by what 
they believe to be the taste of the examiners. 
Nothing in this exhibition has been intro- 
duced or eliminated by such considerations, 
30 we are the more struck by its revelation 
of the almost complete lack amongst us 
of some of the essential elements of artistic 
education. 

Students are encouraged, it is true, to 





devise on familiar lines patterns for wall- 





papers and textiles, but, as a rule, their 
work in the life room is a thing apart— 
purely imitative, and uninformed by any 
purpose of design. They are taught to 
copy more or less faithfully a model naid 
to keep still, and in the golden age of art 
the opportunity of such study would have 
seemed most precious— because it alone 
was difficult of access, while other instrue- 
tion came to a man inevitably in his daily 
work of assisting his master. To-day such 
individual research is to some extent within 
the reach of every beginner, but he is so 
rarely offered any assistance in utilizing his 
opportunities that the result is not to 
stimulate his inventive powers, but to weaken 
them till he is incapable of doing anything 
without a model in front of him. 

At its best such a system produces a t 
of painter unsuited to ovr day; for while 
we do not anticipate that the present “ bad 
times ’’ in artistic circles indicate the future 
abolition of the painter, we do regard them 
as pointing to the necessity of a change in 
ovr ideal of the painter’s education. The 
elaborately intimate picture of a scene 
entirely realized before the artist for his 
portrayal must always be a luxury for the 
rich buyer, costly to produce, and market- 
able only in an extreme degree of excellence. 
On the other hand, there is a real need among 
us of a school of lively and inventive deco- 
rative painters, capable of using colour in 
exhilarating fashion. Such men need not 
so much to produce impeccable studies as 
to be able, in artist’s jargon, to “ handle 
the figure,” which is a very different thing. 
They need not be forced to register every 
tiny muscular detail of a figure, but should 
be encouraged to group its main directional 
lines with a keen eye to their significance. 
Oceasionally, as at the Slade School, some 
such instruction in absolute drawing from 
life seems to be given; but even here, if 
we may judge from the three large sketch 
compositions contributed to the show, there 
are signs of only a minimum of constru tive 
teaching in the principles of figure-design 
and pictorial structure to a prodigious amount 
of unrelated life-drawing. 

Doubtless, it is the desire to be original 
which shackles a student’s inventiveness, 
bidding him postpone any attempt to cast 
together groups of figure3 till he has formed 
an individual view of the structure of the 
hody not based on another’s ideal. Such 
scruples are a modern invention, and we 
may confidently assert that every one of the 
masters we revere began by exercising his 
inventiveness on some one else’s material, 
recombining figures which another had first 
observed. The modern student’s indolence 
of ivvention should be combated. It would 
be done most effectively, of course, in the old 
fashion, by example —-by setting him to work 
by the side of an active painter and serve as 
his assistant. The work of the Bolt Court 
School of Lithography, if slightly vulgar, 
shows more signs of vitality than the others, 
doubtless because there was going on along- 
side of the life class the reproduction of 
designs of a freer and less imitative character. 
We should be less afraid, too, of setting 
students to copying. The task of freely 
translating fine designs into the student’s 
natural terms of expression stimulates 
invention, and such work as the “ Historic ” 
studies after Veronese, Tiepolo, and Michel- 
angelo, which are shown by a student of the 
St. Martin’s School, is a step in the right 
direction, as is also a “ Mural Design” 
emanating from Hammersmith, which, with- 
out being remarkable in result, is at least 
based on a Della Robbia group of great 
suitability to the purpose. 

For the practical purpose of training the 
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painter of the future, our present policy 
of isolating tho individual student from 
every influence but that of the model 
is disastrous. A school would be only the 
more useful if it reared a generation of 
artists with a single ideal and speaking a 
common idiom, and to send out a team of 
painters capable of working together, the 
beginners squaring up and forwarding the 
designs which the more advanced students 
originate and complete, is the policy which 
means ultimate success. By their not quite 
mechanical work the former would get 
insight into their business, while it is by 
such a system only that we can win bac 

to the productive power of a former day, 
more than ever necessary now, when time 
is so important an element in any task of 
decoration. By realizing, moreovei, their 
possible place in such a scheme of activity, 
the unfortunate students of “still-life paint- 
ing’ might endow their work with new life, 
and redeem it from the kind of ineffective 
it has 








colour - photography into which 
degenerated. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


Or the two societies of women painters, 
it is undoubtedly the Women’s International 
Art Club, now showing at the Grafton 
Galleries, which this year has the higher 
average of merit. orks of exceptional 
quality are not on that account more numer- 
ous, but we are reminded that from the 
general spread of the principles of impres- 
sionism some idea of unity of colour has been 
ained. The works of the late Anna Birch 
(102 and 105) are examples of a reasonable 
proficiency in this respect not allied with 
any great freshness of observation. In 
Mrs. Austen Brown’s flower pieces (2 and 7) 
the same qualities are shown in combination 
with a daintier, but not less structural use 
of paint; and Miss Halhed’s In an Old 
Mirror (18) also has superficial charm, but 

rfunctory characterization. Miss Emily 
Leaa's On the East Coast (30) and Miss 
Alice Fanner’s Snow in Spring (80) have 
each a flutter of pleasant colour. 

Satisfactory cxamples of more sustained 
effort are rare, but Miss Mary Creighton’s 
Gaslight at Twilight (58) has an intimate 
charm recalling the best figire pictures, 
say, of Mr. Muirhead at the New English 
Art Club. Miss Rowley Leggett’s Cuckmere 
River (65) is much the t large picture she 
has done—sincere and thorough, if a trifle 
heavy handed; and Miss Clare Atwood’s 
Iron Gates (120) has similar qualities. Of 
the water-colours we must mention the four 
rilliant drawings of Versailles by Madame 
Andry-Arlen. 

At Mr. McLean’s Galleries an exhibition 
of water-colours by Miss Emily Paterson 
is distinctly disappointing: they are fretful 
and unquiet without being vivacious or 
sparkling. In the gallery beyond is a 
collection of pictures of the British, Dutch, 
ana French Schools, of which the finest is a 
small Interior : Old Woman and Child (25), 
by Decamps, in which the figures are feebly 
characterized, but which catches something 
of the uncanny silence of an unbearably 
hot day, when torpor seizes you even in the 
shadowed room, and without not a creature 
stirs. Nothing else in the room has so 
strong @ flavour as this little picture, though 
a couple of still-life pieces, by Alexander 
Fraser (24) and hilip Rousseau (26) 
seupectiosy: have modest merits which 

e them preferable to other canvases 
alongside to which are attached greater 
names. A large Lioness and Stork (13), 
by J. Ward, shows a strong structural use 
o 
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has nicety of form, but specious technique. 
A small example by James Stark (23) con- 
trasts similarly with the Promenade at 
Famars (32) by H. Nag yo one is 
technically impeccable, but has hardly a 
breath of nature about it; the other is the 
sort of sketch any amateur might have 
done on some radiant afternoon when the 
delicacy of the day possessed him. 








NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH 
ART. 


THE opening of a roomful of new acquisi- 
tions reminds us of the steadily improved 
aspect this institution is assuming under 
its new Director. The large Second Gallery, 
carefully hung with selected works, presents 
now an imposing appearance; and the 
putting in pla e of Alfred Stevens’s great 
spandrel Isaiah gives the Gallery a dignified 
example of monumental design in the 
grand style to which no collection of modern 
work can boast any superior. 

The works formally added to the collec- 
tion last week are less important: a small 
collection of etchi by living artists and 
by Wilkie, the smaller of whose plates are 
masterly ; drawings by Mr. Strang, Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, and Alfred Stevens; and 
an extraordinarily brilliant lot of water- 
colours by Miiller, whose Terrace at 
Chambord is a superb sketch of unusual 
delicacy and constructive power. The late 
Mr. Brabazon is not represented, perhaps, 
at his best, though the View of the Grand 
Canal has the essenze of his colour, but 
lacks the flower-like superficial perfection 
which, especially in the use of body colour, 
is his hall-mark of greatness. The Pink 
Palace shows something of this, but the 
design is a little obvious. There are also 
further examples of the drawings of J. F. 
Lewis. 

Almost all the drawings in the next 
room have been given, and a portrait of 
Pettie by himself and an excellent example 
of the work of James Charles are due 
to similar acts of generosity. We shall 
know in a better world by what means 
owners are induced, for the good of their 
country, to separate themselves from their 
most cherished possessions in so entirely 
satisfactory a manner. 








THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 


THE suggestion for improving the Horse 
Guards Parade just published by Mr. J. W. 
Speaight is a project which, from many 
points of view, finds warm support. No 
artist can look at the plan proposed without 
feeling that it is a suitable—indeed, some 
might almost say the only—way of lay- 
ing out that portion of St. James’s 
Park. The vista from the Duke of York’s 
Column to the Foreign Office tower rightly 
dictates the scale of the design, the other 
details of which have the inevitable look 
of a happily inspired plan. There are those 
who still hope the Government will see its 
way to endowing London with so handsome 
a feature, the spaciousness of which could 
not but prove a valuable asset, even from 
@ pecuniary point of view. 

The brochure in which Mr. Speaight sets 
forth his project shows him as so capable 
an advocate that we need not elaborate 
here the advantages of laying out this 
part of the Park in the manner proposed. 
The charming Canal Walk would be a 
unique possession for Londoners. The 
manner suggested, however, for adorning 
the new “ Place” with statuary (all the 


highways of the metropolis into a kind of 
National Valhalla) is open to some artistic 
objection, fine as it may sound as an ex- 
pression of national sentiment. It is diffi- 
cult to foresee exactly the effect that would 
be produced were all these monuments, 
designed at different times and for various 
surroundings, dumped down cheek by jowl 
as units in the same architectural scheme, 
That scheme should be so handsome, more- 
over, that we could wish it finer decorative 
adjuncts than some of these statues, the 
demerits of which at present are not unkindly 
veiled behind a screen of hurrying motor-cars, 
This is, of course, a purely artistic considera- 
tion, and the scheme appeals so strongly 
to the imagination that perhaps for once 
even the claims of Art should be subsidiary 
to those of a grandiose historic symbolism. 








THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL BUDGET OF 
ROME FOR 1908. 


I must interrupt the thread of the account 
begun in The Atheneum of January 30th 
to speak of the extraordinary discovery 
made on the Janiculum on Saturday, 
February 6th, which forms the topic of the 
day in archeological circles. When Mr. 
George Wurts, the present owner of the 
Villa Sciarra, was laying the foundations of 
a new gardener’s house near the lower gate, 
opening on the “ Viale Glorioso ’’—and this 
happened in the summer of 1906—many 
marbles, inscribed with Greek and Latin 
dedications, were discovered. Among these 
were a votive altar to the Syrian god Addoas ; 
another to Jupiter Maleciabrudes, the local 
god of the Syrian town of Jabruda ; a third 
to Jupiter Keraunios, or Fulgurator, and 
to the Nymphs Furrine; and lastly a 
Greek metric inscription concerning certain 
works accomplished by a devotee named 
Gaionas (the Aramaic for “‘ the magnificent ”’). 
This enterprising representative of Eastern 
superstitions in Rome was already known 
to us from other records which have been 
published both in the ‘ Corpus Inscr. Latin.’ 
and in Kaibel’s ‘ Inscr. Greece.’ 

The texts discovered by Mr. Wurts in 
1906 proved: First, that the lower section 
of the old Villa Sciarra, where the gardener’s 
cottage has just been erected, marks the 
site of the sacred grove of Furrina, where 
Caius Gracchus was put to death by his own 
attendant in B.c. 121, while the bodies of 
his 3,000 partisans were thrown into the 
Tiber, which runs just at the foot of the 
slope. Secondly, that the existence in 
the same grove of several springs, held in 
religious respect, brought about in imperial 
times the evolution of the old local goddess 
Furrina into a group of aquatic Nymphs 
of the same name.* Lastly, that at the 
time of the Antonines a section of the 
sacred grove, and one, at least, of the springs, 
became the property of the Syrian colony 
(or of one of the Syrian colonies) in Rome, 
which was given leave to build a national 
chapel, and to set up a fountain for the use 
of its attendants. 

Starting from these facts, Prof. Paul 
Gauckler—whose archzological work as 
Curator of Antiquities in Tunisia stands 
in no need of my praises—took up the sub- 
ject with the view to a thorough search of the 
ground ; and, overcoming various difficulties, 
in high and low quarters, he has, with the 
assistance of Messrs. George Nicole and 
Gaston Darien, the sanction of the owner of 
the ground, the Marchese Medici del V ascello, 


* Cicero (‘ Nat. Deor.,’ iii. 18) calls the scene of Gracchus’s 
murder the grove of the Furies, but those Attic deities do 
not aj r to have been naturalized at Rome ; and we may 








paint allied to weak drawing; while 


Sir John Millais’s Clarissa (14) alongside 


mnilitary statues being gathered from the 


infer from Varro that Furrina was some indigenous goddess. 
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and the permission of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, carried out his plan with perfect 
success. 

In the first place, the spring made into a 
canal by Gaionas for the benefit of his fellow- 
worshippers has been again brought into 
play. It gives an output of 140 cubic 
metres per day, and, being of excellent 
quality, represents to the owner of the land 
an additional capital of a hundred thousand 
francs. The basin of Carystian marble 
(cipollino oscuro) into which the water once 
fell, discovered accidentally in 1902, was 
sold to the antiquary Simonetti for 2,700 
francs, and still belongs to his collection. 

In the second place, it has been made 
clear that the original sanctuary, built by 
Gaionas towards the end of the second 
century, must have come to grief—or been 
abandoned—150 years later, on account of 
its unfavourable position at the bottom of a 
ravine, and another built at a higher level, 
with the negligence and poverty of materials 
characteristic of the Maxentian era. The 
walls of this later sanctuary have no founda- 
tions at all, and are built with chips of tufa 
and bad cement ; but the plan of the struc- 
ture itself is remarkable. It comprises a 
central assembly-room of considerable 
dimensions, facing the east, with a triangular 
altar in the middle, and a square one in the 
apse, over which a mutilated marble statue 
was lying, probably of a Jupiter Serapis 
or of a Romanized Baal. The assembly- 
room is surrounded by five or six chapels, in 
the plan of which, as well as in other struc- 
tural details, the triangular shape prevails. 
In one of these recesses, at the eastern end 
of the group, another triangular altar of 
large dimensions was discovered on Febru- 
ary 6th, with a rim or raised border, as if 
to prevent a liquid substance, spread over 
it, from dripping on the pavement. 

It seems in the third place that towards 
the middle of the fourth century the wor- 
shippers in this Syrian chapel must have 
joined forces with the worshippers of 
Mithras, who were then engaged in a war 
a outrance against the overpowering Chris- 
tian influence; and that they must have 
had to face the same decree of suppres- 
sion issued by Gracchus, Prefect of the city, 
in 377, which put an end to the practice 
of foreign superstition in Rome. 

To such an incident in the history of the 
Syrian Transtiberine congregation Prof. 
Gauckler attributes the fact that the beauti- 
ful statues of gods discovered in the present 
day within the precincts of the sanctuary 
had been studiously concealed two feet 
below the floor. One, absolutely perfect, 
represents a young Bacchus with the usual 
attributes, and with the head and hands 
heavily gilded. Perhaps the figure was 
dressed in rich Eastern clothing, like some 
of our popular saints in Italian viliages. 
The other is an exquisite image of a yo 
Isis, which I believe to be an origina. 
Egyptian work worthy of having come 
out of one of the studios of the Saitic 
school ; while others consider it an imitative 
work of the time of Hadrian. The statue 
(which is cut in black basalt) must have been 
knocked off its altar or pedestal by a heavy 
blow on the forehead, which disfigured the 
nose and the lips, and broke the body into 
five or six pieces, which, however, were 
piously collected by some one and buried 
in the apse of one of the smaller chapels. 
I believe not one is missing. 

The finds described in the preceding 
paragraphs, interesting as they are from 
the archeological point of view, have been 
almost cast into oblivion by those which 
have revealed to us some of the secrets of 
the place. 





In the “sancta sanctorum” of the 
main chapel, within the high altar and right 
under the feet of the Jupiter-Baal, a hiding- 
place has been detected, about one foot 
square, lined with plaster, in which part of 
a human skull of an adult was concealed. 
There were no traces of jaws or teeth or 
incinerated bones, nor of goblets, medals, 
jewellery, and other such funeral xeprAca. 
The section of the skull appears to have 
been neatly cut, to fit the size of the hole 
which was to guard the secret of its origin 
and existence for nearly sixteen centuries. 
As we cannot for obvious reasons consider 
this relic as an os resectum, as a remnant of 
the incineration of the body, Prof. Gauckler 
has advanced the conjecture, and hinted at 
the possibility, that we may have in this 
piece of skull the evidence of a human 
sacrifice “‘of consecration,” so frequent in 
the rites of Semitic religions. The place of 
honour given to it in the Transtiberine 
sanctuary shows how valuable it was in the 
eyes of the initiated at whose expense the 
sanctuary had been rebuilt. This would 
be, then, the first evidence of a human 
holocaust ever found in Rome. The victim, 
immolated according to the ancient rites, 
identified it with the god by virtue of the 
sacrifice—would chain him, as it were, to 
the relics, thus ensuring his actual presence 
wherever its relics were preserved. We 
must remember, apropos of this theory, 
that when the Mithreum of Alexandria was 
suppressed by the Emperor Constantius 
in 361, a party of Christian invaders dis- 
covered in a secret passage human bones, 
which were shown to the populace as a 
proof that human sacrifices had been 
perpetrated in that den of iniquities. 


Another secret has been found buried in 
the core of the triangular altar at the eastern 
end of the building. It seems that on the 
consecration day a symbolic image of the 
presiding god, or of one of the presiding 
gods, was buried in a hiding-place identical 
in shape with the one described above, and 
sealed with a “‘ tegula bipedalis ” lined with 
cement around the rim. Lying at the bottom 
of the cache, with feet turned towards the 
west, viz., towards the high altar, was a 
bronze (?) figure of a Mithras Leontoke- 
phalos (?), wound, as usual, in the coils of a 
snake, whose head bends forward above 
that of the god. The interrogation marks 
in such matter-of-fact questions are easily 
explained. On the day of the consecra- 
tion, before the hiding-place was sealed in 
which the snake and its symbolic victim 
were to lie for ever, mystic food was pro- 
vided for the reptile, and five ordinary 
chicken’s eggs were deposited, one at each 
coil. I do not know how these eggs came 
to be broken: the fact is that their yolk, 
mixed with dust and lime, has stained 
and encrusted the figure so that it is im- 
possible to make out its features, and the 
material in which it is cast or moulded or 
chiselled, unless it is lifted from its couch 
and examined in the proper light. This has 
not been done yet, because there is the 
probability that the altar and its con- 
tents can be removed bodily to the Museo 
Nazionale, where the proper investigation 
can be made in more favourable circum- 
stances than in the open air. 


This interesting set of discoveries will 
give rise to fresh research in connexion with 
the practice of foreign superstitions in 
Rome, and with the right of the foreign 
colonies to worship in their own fashion 
their national gods (@eot mazpwot), under 
the responsibility of their consuls or mpdgevor, 
who acted as high priests, being invested 
at the same time with commercial and 
religious functions. I have already found 


the following point of comparison in the 
“memoirs” of Flaminio Vacca, the genial 
archeological chronicler of the time of 
Sixtus V. He describes how a secret place 
of worship, the door of which had n 
walled up, was found in the vineyard of 
Orazio Muti opposite the church of San 
Vitale, just at the point where the Via 
Venezia now branches off from the Via 
Nazionale ; and that, the wall having been 
demolished, the explorers saw a human 
figure with the head of a lion, round whose 
body @ serpent was wound in coils, with the 
head above that of the monster-god. There 
were many clay lamps around the plinth 
of the statue, with the “ becco” or point 
turned towards it. I can vouch for the 
accuracy of Vacca’s statement, because the 
cave was entered again in 1869, when Mgr. 
de Merode, Secretary for War to —- 
Pius IX., was tracing the present ia 
Nazionale along the northern slope of the 
Viminal. It was undoubtedly a Mithreum 
in which the god was worshipped—as on the 
Janiculum—as Leontokephalos. The door 
must have been walled up by the devotees 
at the time of the last persecution of 
Gracchus (A.D. 377). 

These, then, are the discoveries which 
have absorbed the interest of professional 
people for the last three weeks. They appear 
even more remarkable if we consider them, 
not as a gift of chance, but as the outcome 
of a plan most carefully studied, and carried 
into execution inch by inch by one who 
knew what lay concealed underground. 
I say this because a gentle breeze of chauvin- 
ism is already blowing in the direction of the 
Janiculum ; but let there be no misunder- 
standing on this point. Those whose sense 
of justice and fair play is not impaired by 
prejudice or “xenophoby ” know to whom 
honour is due for this new and exciting 
chapter in the history of Roman excavations. 

Ropotro LANCIANI. 


*,* We may remind our readers that we 
published on April 6th, 1907, an article on 
The Grave of Furrina,’ by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley, with a reproduction of an inscrip- 
tion found in the Villa Sciarra. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 2nd inst. the 
following engravings: After Morland, The Return 
from Market, and Feeding the Pigs, by J. R. Smith, 
a pair, 105/.; St. James’s Park, by F. D. Soiron, 52/. 
—— Society Publications, a series of 75 plates, 


Messrs. Christie also sold on the 6th inst. the 
following. Drawing: Dumbarton, by Turner, 500. 
Pictures: F. D. Hardy, The Wedding Breakfast, 
1151. Albert Moore, Hydrangeas, 105J. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy is one of the most successful of 
recent years. Besides the important Eng- 
lish works on loan, including paintings by 
Messrs. Sargent, Charles Shannon, Clausen, 
Tonks, and J. J. Shannon, Irish artists are 
particularly well represented. Mr. Dermod 
O’Brien shows some very characteristic 
work, both in landscape and portraits ; Mr. 
William Orpen, Miss Sarah Purser, 
Harrison, and Mr. W. J. Leech sustain the 
best traditions of Irish portraiture; while 
Messrs. Hone, Vincent Duffy, and Festus 
Kelly, and many others show brilliant land- 
scape work. 

THERE is a small but choice exhibition of 
sculpture, the most notable work being that 
of Mr. Oliver Sheppard ; and a novel feature 
has been introduced in the shape of a 





number of heraldic exhibits, consisting of 
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achievements, book-plates, &c., by Capt. 
Nevile Wilkinson, Major Sheppard, and Mr. 
J. R. Blake. 

THE annual exhibition of the Royal 
Amateur Art Society will be held at 16, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W., on the 22nd, 23rd, 
and 24th inst. 

Ar 66, Russell Square an exhibition of 
photographs by members of _ societies 
affiliated with the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain was opened on 
Wednesday last, and will be on view till 
April 10th. 

THE CoNNOISSEUR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
will shortly issue a book on Francis Wheat- 
ley, R.A., by Mr. W. Roberts. The work 
will contain numerous coloured and other 
illustrations, a life of the artist, and a full 
descriptive catalogue of the engravings after 
Wheatley. 

A MOVEMENT for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Caran d’Ache has been taken up 
with enthusiasm in Paris, and a large sum 
has already been promised. M. Edouard 
Detaille has accepted the presidency of the 
Committee. 

M. AtFrReED NorMAND, the famous archi- 
tect, who died last week, was the doyen 
of the French Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
He was born in Paris in 1822, and carried 
off the Prix de Rome in 1846. His most 
famous work was the Hétel Pompéien in 
the Avenue Montaigne, in 1865. This was 
one of the curiosities of the period, but is 
no longer in existence. Another of his works 
was the reconstruction of the Venddme 
Column, which the Communists had knocked 
down. He also restored the mutilated Arc 
de Triomphe. M. Normand was President 
of the Institute of France in 1900, and was 
the founder and president of the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
in France. 


THE death isalso announced of M. Alexandre 
Ch mtier, the sculptor, and a prominent 
member of the Société Nationale des Beaux- 
Arts. Among his best-known works is the 
bas-relief en grés, ‘Les Boulangers,’ in the 
Square Scipion; another is the Charlet 
statue in the Place Denfert-Rochereau. 
A large number of his works, chiefly pla- 
quettes in bronze, are in the Luxembourg. 
His exhibit at last year’s Salon was a por- 
trait of Albert Sartieux. 


Tus year’s exhibition—the fourth—at 
Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne, is to 
consist of portraits of women (painting, 
sculpture, engravings, and drawings) who 
lived under the three Republics. 


OnE of the oldest contributors to the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts and L’Jllustration, 
M. Alfred de Lostalot de Bachoué, died a 
few days ago in his seventy-first year. He 
was sub-editor of both these publications, 
to which he contributed a number oi papers 
on art and the drama. He was the author 
of several books on art, notably ‘ Les Arts 
au Bois,’ ‘La Peinture frangaise,’ and 
* Procédés de Gravure,’ in addition to which 
he published several works on the drama. 


AN exhibition of the works of the painter 
Hans Thoma will be held at Berlin next 
October to celebrate the veteran artist’s 
seventieth birthday. 


Muc# has been heard lately of the dis- 
covery of a ceiling fresco by G. B. Tiepolo 
in the Palazzo Grassi at Venice. L. Brosch, 
writing in the Cicerone (Heft 3, p. 101), 
decisively proves that it is the work of 
Fabio Canale, a mediocre pupil of that 
master, and shows that Tiepolo—who in 
1762 settled at Madrid with his sons, and 


have decorated the Palazzo Grassi, which 
was still in an unfinished condition in 1766. 

Some new facts have recently come to 
light relating to two fourteenth-century 
masters—the Pisan sculptor Giovanni di 
Balduccio Alboneto, and the Lombard 
architect and sculptor Matteo da Campione. 
Balduccio, the author of the beautiful tomb 
of St. Peter of Verona in 8. Eustorgio at 
Milan, was still living in that city, it seems, 
in the autumn of 1349. His non-acceptance 
of a post offered to him at Pisa was there- 
fore due not to his death in the summer of 
1349, as hitherto erroneously supposed, 
but to the fact that he was actively employed 
at Milan, and doubtless unwilling to exchange 
a lucrative position there even for the 
honourable post of Capo-maestro of the 
Opera del Duomo, which had been pressed 
upon him by the Pisan authorities. Matteo 
da Campione, whose name is intimately 
bound up with the Cathedral at Monza 
and many sculptures at Milan and else- 
where, was, it now appears, a direct pupil 
of Balduccio, and was still in the workshop 
of that master in the autumn of 1349, being 
apparently very young at that date. His 
connexion with the works at Monza must 
therefore fall somewhat later than 1450, 
the date given by Frisi. 

Mr. Witi1am Rvttey, the auctioneer, 
and one of the founders of the firm of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley, died on Saturday 
last. A man of culture and fine taste, Mr. 
Rutley found a congenial sphere for his 
talents in the valuations of works of art, 
and the cataloguing of various objects, from 
Greek coins to old lace and jewels, and from 
pictures and china to antique furniture. 


At the meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland on Monday an account 
was given of the excavation of two caves 
with remains of Iron Age occupation, on 
the estate of Archerfield, Dirleton. The 
relics found included a quernstone, whet- 
stone, iron knife (5 in. long), iron spear- 
head, iron nails, a pick made of an antler, 
@ spindlewhorl of deer-horn, a bone button, 
two bracelets of coloured glass, and frag- 
ments of pottery, with pieces of Samian 
ware. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (March 13).—Mr. G. Belcher’s Drawings, ‘London Types 
Characters,’ Private View, Leicester Galleries in we 





— Mr. T. Hodgson Liddell’s Pictures of China, Private View, 
Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 
— Mr. Sutton Palmer's Water-Colours, ‘Rivers and Streams,’ 
The late R Sper — Pr Pi d 
= ~ —— Stanhope’s Donhectte ti 
Dra’ Carfax Gallery. ers 


— Mr. G. 8. Teed’s Landscapes in Oil and Water Colours, Mr. 
W. B. Paterson's Gallery. 

—  Water-Colour, Pastel, an Tee. Goupil Gallery. 

— Miss _— J. Whyley’s Water-Colours, ‘Mountains, Lakes, 
and Lowlands,’ Private View, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 

Tves. Mr. Alexander Williams's Water-Colours and On Paintings of 

‘Quld Donegal.’ Private View, Modern Gallery. 
Wen. Eighteenth-Century Japanese Colour Prints, Private View, 25, 


reet, 4 
— Sir Charles Holroyd’s Original Etchings, Private View, 25, 
don. nae ee Tite fot Outety, Samat: Rena 
aT. (Mare! — ur ety, Ann tion, 
Press View, 16, Grosvenor Place, 5.W. “9 - 
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Musical Gossip. 


THE first of the series of six Symphony 
Concerts with the New Symphony Orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Landon 
Ronald, took place at Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. A brilliant ren- 
dering of Weber’s ‘ Oberon’ Overture proved 
that the orchestra was in fine form. 
The conductor not only thoroughly under- 
stands his business, but also is in earnest, 
his beat being clear and _ inspiring. 
first performance was given of Mr. William 
Wallace’s ‘ Frangoys Villon,’ for which the 


composer has sought inspiration in the 
poems of the fifteenth-century French poet. 





died there eight years later—could scarcely 


This symphonic work is a reasonable piece 
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of programme-music. The fantastic open- 
ing, and, later on, sudden changes of mood, 
are accounted for by titles of various poems, 
or lines therefrom, which Mr. Wallace had 
in his mind when composing, and which he 
supplied to Mr. Kalisch, the analyst. Some 
modern musicians acknowledge that they 
write to a ——_ yet will not reveal 
it, or reveal it only partially. Hence their 
tone-poems are often difficult to grasp. Again, 
the present composer avoids all extrava- 
gance, all vagueness; much, indeed, can 
be enjoyed as abstract music. There may 
not be very strong individuality in the work, 
but the themes are expressive, one being 
specially broad and emotional; moreover, 
the workmanship and scoring are excellent, 
A dance-measure near the end, played by 
a piccolo, flute, bassoon, and bass clarinet, 
to the rhythm of a tambour de Provence, 
proved exceedingly quaint. The composer 
conducted, and was well received. Miss 
Irene Scharrer’s performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s Pianoforte Concerto in G@ minor 
was very good. The concert, which was of 
reasonable length, ended with Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony in E£ minor, of which 
Mr. Landon Ronald gave a highly impressive 
rendering. 


Mr. Emit SaveEr’s only pianoforte recital 
this season took place on Tuesday after- 
noon at the Queens Hall. His render- 
ing of five of Domenico Scarlatti’s short 
Sonatas was most refined: at times, 
indeed, he seemed as if trying to produce 
harpsichord effects. In Beethoven’s ‘ Sonate 
Pathétique’ he was less successful. Technique 
and phrasing were correct enough, but there 
was & lack of warmth, and the Allegro was 
certainly taken at too rapid a rate. Chopin’s 
Polonaise in a flat, Op. 53, was played with 
great power and breadth; it was, in fact, 
a@ magnificent performance. 


HERR KREISLER gave an interesting recital 
at Queen’s Hall yesterday week. Old music, 
of which his programme was largely com- 
posed, has in him an interpreter who can 
re-create, and make it a living thing, A 
Bach Suite in —E minor was rendered with 
skill and sympathy; and a Prelude and 
rm" by Pugnani, who was a pupil of 
Corelli and Tartini, with vigour and breadth. 
In pieces by Padre Martini, Lolli, and 
Francceur the artist displayed appropriate 
charm and delicacy. Three Caprices by 
Paganini offered a splendid opportunity for 
showing technical skill. As music, too, they 
are far more interesting than his Concerto 
in p. The composer wrote them for violin 
solo, but Herr eisler has added a clever 
and discreet pianoforte accompaniment. Of 
the three, the third in A minor, a theme 
with variations, was interesting, for Liszt 
wrote variations on the same theme, imitat- 
ing the style of the original; Brahms did 
so, too, though not to the same extent. Herr 
Kreisler played an effectively written Intro- 
duction and Scherzo-Caprice of his own. 


WE owe an explanation to the readers 
of The Atheneum for apparently ignoring 
without reason all but one of the London 
+ me Concerts, that one being at Queen’s 

li under the direction of Dr. Hans Richter 
on February 20th. The reason is that, with 
this single exception, since the beginning of 
1907 down to the present no tickets have 
been sent either to this office or to our repre- 
sentative. Through the latter we have asked 
if there is any reason for this abstention, 
but have not been accorded the courtesy of 
@ reply. 

THE title-réle of M. Frédéric d’Erlanger’s 
new opera ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ which 
is to given at Covent Garden in June, 





will be taken by Fraulein Emmy Destinn. 
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MM. T. DE WyZEWA AND G. DE Sr. Forx, 
judging from the style of the first four 
harpsichord concertos by Mozart (Koechel, 
Nos. 37, 39, 40, 41), recently came to 
the conclusion that they were merely tran- 
scriptions of works by other composers, 
which the boy, aged eleven, wrote for prac- 
tice. ‘These sharp-sighted critics have now 
discovered that the Andante of the fourth 
and best Concerto is an adaptation from an 
Andante by Schobert; also that of five 
more of the twelve movements in these 
concertos, four are borrowed from Books I. 
and II. of the harpsichord sonatas of 
the Alsatian composer L. Honauer, while 
the other is in the first book of sonatas 
by Jean Godefroid Eckard. The discoverers 


‘mention that these concertos are not noted 


in the catalogue drawn up by Leopold 
Mozart of his son’s compositions; and we 
may add that the manuscripts of the four 
works are for the most part in the father’s 
handwriting. 


A SAORED opera, ‘ Katherina,’ by Edgar 
Tinel, was successfully produced at Brussels 
on the 23rd of February. The work is 
described as semi-sacred, semi-secular. Little 
is known of the composer’s music in this 
country; his oratorio ‘Franciscus’ was, 
— performed at the Cardiff Festival 
of 1895. 


THE date of the birth of Chopin is still 
under discussion. Fétis in the first edition 
of his ‘Biographie’ gave only the year 
1810, but in the second he added month 
and day, February 8th, 1810. Le Ménestrel 
of last Saturday gives some interesting 
details respecting different dates. It men- 
tions a book on Chopin, ‘ Années de Jeunesse 
de Chopin,’ by ‘Karasowski, who, from 
statements made to him by members of the 
composer’s family, announced March Ist, 
1809, as the correct date. But in 1890 
A. Polinski claimed to have discovered 
the certificate of birth with not only the date 
February 22nd, 1810, but also that of the 
christening on April 23rd of the same year. 
Le Ménestrel, however, contends that the 
birth and christening, separated by an in- 
terval of two nonths, would not be in the 
same record, so that Polinski can have seen 
only extracts, not the document itself. 
The church records appear not to have 
been preserved. In the church of the Holy 
Cross at Warsaw, where Chopin’s heart is 
preserved in an urn, there is a commemora- 
tive tablet which names March 2nd, 1809, 
as date of birth. Again, Ie Ménestrel states 
that the date on the tomb at Pére Lachaise is 
given as 1510; whereas Prof. Niecks states 
that there is no date of birth, only that of 
death. Unless, therefore, the parish church 
books can be found, or unless some un- 
expected letter or document should be dis- 
covered, it seems as if the actual date of 
Chopin’s birth will never be known. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scy. Concert, 3.30, hag Albert Hall. 
- Gundeg Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 


re y League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Moy. Mr. ypon Petri’s Planoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Mr. Thomas Beecham’s Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
- — F. Howard and Jaeger’s Chamber Concert, 3.15, Bech- 
in 


8 . 
Tvss. Nolandess String Quartet, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Leighton House Chamber Concert, 4.3C, Lei; ato House, 


Mr. Edward Mason’s Choir, 8.15, Queen’s Hall. 

Wap, Miss Adelina Leon's ‘Cello Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

4D. Mr. Moritz Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Mr. Plunket Greene's Vocal Recital, 3.30, Holian Hall. 
Gaelic e Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Miss Beatrix Leech’s Violin Recital, 8, 8t. James's Hall. 

ime Nina M es's Song ital, $.30, Beehstein Hall. 

. d Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 

F Royal Amateur Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 

Fa Nort London Orchestral Society, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 

= ppappell’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 


ozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 
— Popular Concert for Children and Young Students, 3, Steinway 














DRAMA 

—_—>—_ 

THE WEEK. 
VAUDEVILLE.—The Head of the Firm: 
a Play in Four Acts. Adapted from 
the Danish of Hjalmar Bergstrom by 
Leslie Faber. 

Mr. Faser has got hold of an interesting 
play, but has not given it quite a fair 
chance. He has transferred the action 
to England, yet maintained unaltered 
characterization that is obviously Danish. 
So we are introduced to types bearing 
English names and using English idiom 
which nevertheless again and again betray 
their foreign origin, and in this way the 
play takes on, as it would not have done 
had its Danish setting been preserved, 
a certain appearance of unreality. Still, 
even in its adapted form it proves a telling 
and thoughtful piece of work, handling with 
some skill the problem of the respective 
claims of Labour and Capital, and contrast- 
ing emotional altruism with the stern, prac- 
tical ambition of the man of trade-organ- 
izing genius. In a word, the commercial 
Superman and visionary Socialism, as 
represented by the rebellious son and 
wife of an ironworks proprietor, are 
brought into sharp and dramatic opposi- 
tion. 

For more than half the play the conflict 
holds the attention, and we get a piquant 
clash of temperament between the lad 
full of generous sympathy for the slaves 
of industrialism, yet unable to find any 
efficient mode of improving the lot of his 
father’s workmen or securing their con- 
fidence, and the Jewish manager of the 
works, who proposes—somehow or other— 
to stop an impending strike, and baffle 
competition by establishing a trade trust. 
So, too, the boy’s mother, who is apt 
to get hysterical in her protests against 
her husband’s complacency, finds a foil 
in this blustering employer, who, when 
robbed of his right-hand man, is impotent 
in face of a crisis, and has to employ bis 
daughter’s aid to recall the autocrat to the 
firm’s councils. But both mother and 
son express their Socialistic sentiments 
with an ingenuousness that is Scandinavian 
rather than English ; and similarly another 
character, a man of criminal propensities 
who poses as a Labour leader, and adopts 
grotesque airs of condescension and mob- 
oratory towards his social superiors, essen- 
tially belongs to a civilization less 
sophisticated than our own. He it is who, 
notwithstanding the neatness and humour 
with which he is individualized by 
Mr. Evelyn Beerbohm, puts the play out 
of joint, and obtrudes what in its English 
form seems an incongruous element of 
farce. 

Still, though the drama somewhat goes 
to pieces in its later acts, its weaknesses 
are disguised at the Vaudeville by the 
capital representation it obtains. Mr. 
Beveridge, in the part of a wise old school- 
master who is everybody’s confidant, is 
seen in his most genial mood. Mr. Faber 
suggests reserves of power as the Jew 

shares pleasantly with 





— Madame Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— London Chamber Concert, 8.30. Victoria Rooms, Kensington, 


scenes. Mr. Harcourt Williams delivers 
the young Socialist’s rhetoric with due 
point; and Miss Henrietta Watson as 
the boy’s neurotic mother once more 
shows herself one of our best woman- 
comedians. A play so happy in its idea 
and so well interpreted, ought not to 
languish for lack of patronage. 


DvuKE oF York’s.—Strife: a Play im 
Three Acts. By John Galsworthy. 
HERE is another drama concerned with 
a strike, but far stronger, more vital work 
than the Vaudeville piece. In that play 
we never come to close quarters with 
the workmen ; the battle of ideas is con- 
fined to the employers. Mr. Galsworthy, 
on the other hand, brings us right against 
the grim realities of a conflict between 
Labour and Capital, and covers the whole 
ground in his survey. He takes us into 
a board meeting of directors, into an 
open-air conference of strikers, and in 
each case sets in bold contrast the hesita- 
tions and scruples and dissatisfaction 
of the many, and the strength of purpose 
of the one man who knows his own mind. 
Both the capitalists and the Labour men 
have such a leader—the play is virtually 
a duel between the two—and on either 
side he has to be sacrificed before a settle- 
ment is possible. Mr. Galsworthy holds 
the balance even before the parties. If 
he carries us into the workmen’s homes 
and shows us the women maddened with 
hunger or patiently dying of starvation ; 
if he makes a young director, the chair- 
man’s own son, assure his colleagues 
that on their shoulders rests the responsi- 
bility of the suffering caused by the strike, 
he lets us perceive at the same time that 
the Labour leader’s motives are not quite 
so pure as he thinks, and that behind all 
David Roberts’s idealism smoulder, un- 
known to him, feelings of personal ex- 
asperation, class hatred, and love of power. 
If the chairman of the company, John 
Anthony, is presented as a forbidding 
old man, hard and immovable as granite, 
yet he states the case for the capitalist 
fairly. So when, at the close of the play, 
the two foes face each other, both beaten 
men, and Roberts, whom the strike has 
cost his wife’s life, is tempted to Jaugh 
hysterically over his “‘ oppressor’s” dis- 
comfiture, he checks himself, for he sees 
in old Anthony, as the ex-chairman sees 
in him, a man worth fighting, an enemy 
worthy his respect, and so they bow to 
one another and part. If there is any 
moral in the piece at all, it turns on the 
wastefulness of such industrial strife ; 
for the terms on which men and masters 
agree are identical with those proposed 
by trade-union officials at the beginning 
of the struggle. a 
The drama adheres uncompromisingly 
to the relations of Labour and Capital ; 
it contains no love-interest, no comedy 
relief, no laughter or gaiety; it is as grim 
and gaunt as its subject. Not that Mr. 
Galsworthy’s treatment lacks humanity 
at any point. ‘There are scenes in this 
play—notably those in which women 





a? oe and 
Miss Ethelwyn Jones in some pretty love- 


of the labouring and employing classes 
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confront and misunderstand one another 
—which cut like a knife, so true, so affect- 
ing, are they. As for the meeting of the 
strikers, at which man after man 


swayed this way and that according 
to the particular prejudice the orator 
appeals to, it is a wonderfully written 
scene, but even more wonderfully stage- 
managed ; every member of the crowd 
at the Duke of York’s contributes his 
share of acting, and, thanks to Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s supervision, the shouts, 
the interruptions, the answers, are given 
in the most life-like style. To speak of 
the interpretation in detail would occupy 
too much space, since there are no fewer 
than thirty-two names in the cast. It 
must suffice to say that Mr. McKinnel, 
who makes the managing director strangely 
impressive with his dour ways and slow 
speech, and Mr. Fisher White, who sug- 
gests happily Roberts’s Welsh tempera- 
ment, head a company which is efficient 
in every instance, and includes many 
well-known actors. The play, however, 
overtops the acting; it bears out the 
promise of ‘The Silver Box,’ and adds 
distinction to our stage. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


Messrs. ROvUTLEDGE’s spring announce- 
ments include the ‘Complete Dramatic 
works of William Chapman,’ edited, with a 
long Introduction, by Prof. T. F. Parrott. 


“ Messrs. METHUEN are publishing in the 
‘Arden Shakespeare’’ ‘King Henry VI.,’ 
Parts I. and II., the editing of which, 
begun by Mr. H. C. Hart, has been com- 
pleted by Mr. C. K. Pooler. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—o—. 


8T. PAUL’S SCHOOL QUATER-CENTENARY 
JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF DEAN COLET, 


Founder of St. Paul’s School. 
By the Rev. J. H. LUPTON, M.A. 
Late Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


With an Append of some of his English Writi 


s,and a 
Facsimile 


ortrait taken from the Engraving in Holland’s 
* Herodl , 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


In view of the sgprecching celebration of the fourth 
centenary of St. Paul’s School, ial interest attaches to 
new edition of Dr. Lupton’s life of its founder. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS, 1494-1514. 


By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 

A Revised Translation by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. (Lond.) 
With an Introduction by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

A thoroughly revised translation of this famous work 
which Lorentz called one of Ranke’s “ most Le an 
instructive contributions to history,” and which gives a 
general account of the history of Europe during a period of 

the highest interest and importance. 


Feap. 8vo, 58. net. 


CATULLI CARMINA. 


Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES 
STUTTAFORD. 

“ Intended for the class whose Latin has become rusty in 
consequence of the exigencies of a professional or business 
occupation. Well and wisely annotated for the purpose, 
and produced admirably.”—Evening Standard. 


THE 
QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME. JUST PUBLISHED. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 


By MRS. EWING. 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations by M. V. WHEELHOUSE 
and special Title-Page, Binding, and End-Papers., 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ECONOMICS. 
By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER. 


Professor of Political Economy in Columbia University. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ETHICS. 
By JOHN DEWEY. 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University, 
and JAMES H. TUFTS, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
rases, and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Iliustrations. 

WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS 
with Specimen Pages, hundreds of Opinions of 
ps Men, Tices in various styles of 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—~>— 
JANE WARDLE’S NEW NOVEL. ~ 


MARGERY PIGEON. 


By JANE WARDLE, 
Author of ‘The Artistic Temperament,’ ‘The Lord of 


Latimer Street,’ &c. 6s. 


MARGERY PIGEON. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANK SAVILE. 


SEEKERS: 
A ROMANCE OF THE BALKANS. 
By FRANK SAVILE, 
Author of ‘The Desert Venture.’ 6s. 


SEEKERS. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 6s. 
Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Forster’s new novel is not only much 
the best of the three he has written, but it clearly admits 
him to the limited class of writers who stand above and 
apart from the manufacturers of contemporary fiction.” 














TO BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 17. 


THE “GREEN FINCH” CRUISE: 
A CURE FOR ALL ILLS. 
By the Rev. F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. 


With more than 50 Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. Square 8vo, 5s. net. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
QUEEN’S POOR.’ 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE. 


By M. LOANE, Author of ‘The Queen’s Poor,’ 
‘The Next Street but One,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A book that should be in the hands 
of every social reformer, of whatever species....The 
humour, sympathy, and shrewd common sense with which 
the author sets forth some of the fruits of her keen 
observation during her experiences as a district nurse, 
cannot fail to recommend this most interesting volume to 
popular favour.” 


LETTERS FROM A SETTLEMENT 
By Miss A. L, HODSON. Illustrated. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A very human and pleasant little 
book, which should interest every form of amateur, as well 
as professional, sociologist.” 


THE BODY AT WORK. 


By Dr. ALEX. HILL, recently Master of Downing 
College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ An Introduction to Science,’ 
‘The Physiologist’s Notebook,’ &c. 

With Illustrations. 440 pages, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
British Medical Journal.—‘“ Dr. Alex. Hill is to be con- 
gratulated upon the admirable conception and excellent 
execution which has resulted in the production of his 
account of ‘The Body at Work.’ The book satisfies a long- 
felt want and constitutes a text-book of physiology adapted 

to the use of the general public.” 


A TEXT-BOOK OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By CHARLES S. MYERS, M.A. M.D., 
Lecturer in Experimental Psychology in the University of 
Cambridge ; fessor of Psychol in King’s College, 
University of London. 

With 66 Diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ECONOMY AND TRAINING 
OF MEMORY. 


By HENRY J. WATT, Ph.D. 
Lecturer on Psychology in the University of Glasgow. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


ON THE CALCULATION 
OF THERMO - CHEMICAL 
CONSTANTS. 


By H. STANLEY REDGROVE, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Demy 8vo, 68. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London : 41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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- DUCKWORTH & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW NOVELIST. A NEW BOOK 
Miss Rosamond Napier’s first work is being daily praised by the BY CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
press for its freshness and spontaneity. Not for a long time has a 
first novel received such genuine tributes of approval from the leading F AITH 
critical journals, It is a Novel for a large public ; one that engages ° 
attention, and is entirely pleasant and wholesome. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
THE HEART OF A GYPSY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Romantic Tale of Exmoor. FIRST REVIEW 
By ROSAMOND NAPIER. ** A book by Mr. Cunninghame Graham is always a delight. A man who 
Crown 8vo, 360 6s has thought and seen much. One who has power and vision. They are not 
——— we —s exactly stories, these sketches, but rather impressions—poetic impressions. 
Dedicated Their tone is the tone of life, of Nature. Through them all is a note of 
to all those to whom sadness, a dash of Eastern fatalism.” —Observer. 
ae BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
mean muco. 
‘* A touching and human story.” — Times. HIS PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*This clever and thoughtful book.”— Academy. PROGRESS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Tmaginative and original work.” —Observer. 
‘* Has all the colour and atmosphere of elfland. Miss Napier has poetic SUCCESS. Small crown 8vo, 2s. net (postage 4d.). 
and mystic imagination, and can describe country scenes and people well.” ‘ ‘ ; ; 
Morning Post. ‘¢ One realizes that this author stands out from among his fellows, since 
“A romance possessed of vitality, charm, and that yet more precious | Stevenson died, as the embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare 
and indefinable quality, personality. Eager, unexhausted life, poetry, | thing, charm...... Full of pleasing whimsicality, of literary distinction, of 





quaint, ironical philosophy...... for all readers who can appreciate literary 


laughter, and tears. A writer to whom expression is a sheer and new | onica é 
grace and ironical humour.” —Atheneum. 


delight. A living and poignant piece of work.”—Outlook. 


THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. A Novel. 




















By Mrs. R. 8S. GARNETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In the press. 
GREAT ACTORS AN IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOK | GREAT MASTERS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. THE SCIENTIFIC FEEDING | °F DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTING. 
By KARL MANTZIUS. OF ANIMALS. By Dr. W. BODE. 
Being Vol. V. of ‘A History of Theatrical Art.’ By 0. KELLNER. D ‘ 
With 73 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 10s. net. aan Se ape Ph.D. 39 Plates. Pott 4to, ix-358 pp.. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Now ready. Prospectus can be had. Write for Prospectus of this important work. 
THE TYROL. | NORMANDY. BRITTANY. 
By W. D. McCRACKAN. By FRANCIS MILTOUN. By FRANCIS MILTOUN. 
30 Illustrations. Illustrated by BLANCHE McMANUS. Illustrated by BLANCHE McMANUS. 
A Re-issue. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. A Re-issue. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. A Re-issue. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 











THE COUNTRY MONTH BY LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 
MONTH. pi, eee an 





By J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. 8S. BOULGER. 
With yards of 100 Illustrations. N d Ch Edition. 
A New Edition. With Notes by the late LORD LILFORD, tases unig iiiinaiieins 
and 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. [Shortly. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 











SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. MEMOIRS OF A 
By W. H. HUDSON. | SURREY LABOURER. 


A Re-issue of a Volume hitherto published under the title of ‘El Ombu.’ | By GEORGE BOURNE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. net. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [Shortly. 


MAKERS OF OUR CLOTHES. 


By Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK (Author of ‘ Sweated Industry’) and Mrs. CARL MEYER. 








Demy 8vo, 5s. net. A volume dealing with the tailoring trade in its industrial and economic aspects. [In the press. 
PLAYS. The Silver Box: Joy: Strife. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Monday, March 15. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Mr. JOHN LANE announces: 


READY MARCH 24. 
THE 


LOVE LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Nephew of THOMAS CARLYLE, Editor 
of ‘New Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,’ ‘ New Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle,’ &c. With 2 Portraits in Colour 
and 16 other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, (9 by 5} in.) 2 vols. 25s. net. 


‘‘ THE LOVE LETTERS OF THE CARLYLES 
PROMISES TO BE THE BOOK OF 1909.” 
British WEEKLY. 


A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE 


This book contains the Letters that passed 
between Carlyle and Miss Welsh, from the 
time of their first meeting, May, 1821, till 
the date of their marriage, October, 1826. 
They are 176 in number, and (with the 
exception of the extracts made by Froude, 
about 5 per cent of the whole) have never 
before been published. They are arranged 
chronologically in the form of Letter and 
Answer. 


THE 
LOVE LETTERS OF THOMAS 


CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 


RECENT MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS OF A 
VANISHED GENERATION. 
Chronicles of the Knox Family. 

By Mrs. WARRENNE BLAKE. 16s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE. 

During a Tour on the Continent upon its 

Reopening after the Fall of Napoleon, 1814. 
Edited by his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE 


COLLES. With numerous Iilustrations. 
Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net. 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: 
Elizabeth Princess Palatine 
Abbess of Herford. 
7 ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of 
eidelber, its Princes and its Palaces,’ 
* English ‘Children in the Olden Time,’ ke. 
With numerous Illustrations reproduced from 
Contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 

DUKES OF URBINO. 
By JAMES DENNISTOUN of Dennistoun. 
A New Edition. Edited by EDWARD 
HUTTON. 3 vols. 42s. net, 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL. 
Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the 
Eighteenth Century. By HORACE BLEACK- 
LEY, Author of ‘The Story of a Beautiful 
Duchess.’ With numerous Portraits repro- 
duced from Contemporary Sources. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


COKE OF NORFOLE. [Second Bdition. 
By A. M. W. STIRLING. 2 vols. 
32s. net. 


Coke of Norfolk was the pave of the Earl of 
Leicester, who died last mo 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 














BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. P. S. KING & SON, 
Orchard House, Westminster. 
—p—. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By Prof. A. ANDREADES, of the Universit of Athens. Trans- 
lated from the French into En a »y C.M. MEREDITH. With 
an to. by Prof. H. FOXWELL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


Wea 
“An extremely striking book... will well 
repay the cs y the caret st atu of all oe interested in banking matters.” 
is most comprehensive and mest readable 
account it the ) Bank of England.. 
kind in existe 


THE KING'S REVENUE. 


An Account of the Revenue and Taxes raised in the United 
Kingdom, wa a sors one of each Tax and Branch of the 
Revenue. By W MS, Author of ‘ Local Taxation, 
&e. Demy Svo, Moth, ae 

“This is a usofal compilation, and may even become 


t is the most serious work of its 


Economist.—* 

a book of reference on our revenue and taxation. It does not pretend 

to be a literary work, or one which can be read straight through, for 

ie isa ina strictly business-like statement and records the history of each 

tax, gives the rate at which = tax is now imposed, and adds 
statistics of its yield during recent yea 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


By Dr. HASBACH, Professor of Political Science in the 
Ghiversity” of Kiel. With a Preface by SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 
peng S90, cleth, 7s. 6d. net. 
ian.— This excellent English translation is 
ublished ri a a h in connexion with the London Schoul of 
conomics. The book is an admirable example. of scholarly and 
pa = | ——— poe valuable contribution to the history of 
e text is fortified by ample notes 
andco yous ta tables of stat stics, » the analysis of the best opinion of each 
ing epoch is illuminati. e conclusions from evidence, 
varyin in quantity and quality are, just and convincing. 
valuable literary aid could be given to the fruitful study of rural 
regeneration, and no student can in future afford to overlook Dr. 
Hasbach’s book. 


CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


An Account of the Co-operative ee in Great Britain and 
other Countries. By C. R. FAY, Fellow of Chriet: 8 College, 
bridge, and Lecturer in iA Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


No more 


Sender. — appearance of Mr. Fay’s careful and elaborate 
seuddy marks ‘aa of a new departure in economic literature. 
Fay's excellent work shows conclusively that co-operation, 
inteuigent) guided, and undertaken with sincerity and enthusiasm, 
does ontually remove many difficulties which appear insuperable.” 





London: P. S. KING & SON, 
Orchard House, Westminster. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Publications 
relating to Economics, Social Questions, Politics, 
and Local Government, post free on application. 


WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—-— > 








ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 

** Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.”—Guardian. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
— Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 

‘imes 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in a compass.” 
ndee Advertiser. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrurrep, 
15, Paternoster Row. 





Shipping. 
P. « O. 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM MARSEILLES. 





(Rail and ee connexions from 
London.) 


S.Y. 
No. 2.—March 20 to April 16. 
VECTIS CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ASIA MINOR, 
GR. 


EECE, 
CRETE, CORSICA, &c. 
No. aioe 22 to May 2 7 
y _ ALMATIA, 
CORFU, NAPLES, 
SICILY, VILLEFRANCHE, &e. 
Fares for Cruises 2 or 3, from 30 Guineas, 


No. 4.—May 21 to June 12. 
NAPLES, SICILY, 
BY ALGIERS, SPAIN, ‘&e. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 
P. « O. 


CRUISING YACHT VECTIS, 
6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p. 

For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhal) 
Street, E.C., London. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


GENERAL INDEXES. 














THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES.. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
t NINTH SERIES 010 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


t This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the ri ht 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. e 
— printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tribu 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use, 
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SELFRIDGE8’'S 


OXFORD 


STREET, LONDON, 


Ww 


HALF WAY BETWEEN BOND 
STREET AND MARBLE ARCH 


ELFRIDGE’S, the newest and most interesting Shopping centre in 
Europe; a truly cosmopolitan institution, embodying in construc- 
tion, equipment and ways of business every modern feature that adds 
to the comfort, pleasure and convenience of its daily visitors. 


HUNDRED DEPARTMENTS supply nearly every requirement of 
daily life for Men, Women, and Children (provisions, wines, &c., 
excepted), and our effort will be to make each Department the VERY 
BEST of its kind in LONDON, dealing in qualities we know to be 
absolutely dependable, and selling at what we are determined shall be 


LONDON’S LOWEST 


PRICES—ALWAYS 


OPENS MARCH Ldn 


EVERYONE 


CORDIALLY 


INVITED 








WILL BE PUBLISHED ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 





DROMINA. 


Price 6/- 


By the Author of ‘MAROTZ.’ 


PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 








YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. 


It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 


all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENsMoRE. 


Enos 


Fruit 


Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws, 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 


you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


NOW READY 











NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
TEACHERS 


and other Essays 


By JULIA 
WEDGWOOD 


Price 10s. 6d. net 


A volume of much importance and interest by 
Julia Wedgwood, who wrote many fine articles in 
the Contemporary Review and in the Spectator during 
the days of Hutton and Townsend, and has con- 
sented to the publication of a selection of her 
essays. These studies of men and manners repre- 
sent the thoughts and convictions of about thirty 
years—‘‘convictions illustrated by various cir- 
cumstances and experiences, but themselves 
unchanged except so far as time had deepened and 
expanded them.” The following chapters are 
included in the volume: Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge—Frederick Denison Maurice—Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen — Life of Charles 
Kingsley—Arthur Penrhyn Stanley—The Cam- 
bridge Apostles of 1830—Richard Holt Hutton— 
A Study of Carlyle—“ The Majority ”—James Fitz- 
James Stephen—The Moral Influence of George 
Eliot—John Ruskin—Laurence Oliphant—Count. 
Leo Tolstoi—Morals and Politics—Ethics and 
Science—Biography—The Relation of Memory to 
Will—The Vanity of Men of Letters—Invalids— 
Apologies—Henry Thomas Buckle—The Unfaith- 
ful Steward—Brothers, an Address to Female 
Students—De Senectute—The Drawbacks of the 
Intellectual Life. 








THE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By GEORGE BARTON 
CUTTEN, D.D. Ph.D. 


Author of ‘The Psychology of 
Alcoholism.’ Price 12s. net 


In this interesting and well-studied volume, Dr. Cutten 
examines in outline the whole range of the phenomena of 
Christianity, abnormal and normal, pathological and 
healthful. He treats of such subjects as mysticism, ecstacy, 
visions, dreams, witchcraft, revivals, faith cure and 
Christian Science, but does not confine his exposition 
merely to the unusual and the occult in Christianity. The 
theological student and the general reader will find much 
profit in the reading of this book. 


THE LIVING 
WORD 


By the Rev. ELWOOD: 
WO RCEST ER, 


D.D. Ph.D. Price 6s. net 


Dr. Elwood Worcester is the founder of the Emmanuel 
Church Movement, but unlike his well-known volume 
‘Religion and Medicine,’ this book is not concerned with 
the spiritual healing of disorders half nervous and half 
moral, but isan attempt to establish from the point of view 
of modern scientific and philosophic thought faith in the 
Living God and reassurance as to the — roblems 
that eternally press on human life. e book is the 
argument of a strong and simple nature expressed 
language of great charm and power. 


























HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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NEW_ SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





ARAMINTA. 


By J. C. SNAITH. 


“THE SUCCESS OF THE SPRING SEASON.” 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Sphere.—“‘ Araminta’ bids fair to be the most talked of novel of the | 
hour...... the best novel of 1909 by a long way.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ A novel which may well be the success of the spring 
season. It is an essentially jolly book.” 





GEOFFREY CHERITON. 
By JOHN BARNETT, Author of ‘ The Prince’s Valet, &e. 


Nottingham Guardian.—“ A story worthy to rank with the finest | 
records of a man’s self-sacrificing devotion to a friend that we have in fiction | 


or in fact.” 
TERESA. | 
| 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
Author of ‘ The Barbarous Babes,’ ‘ The First Mrs. Mollivar,’ &c. 


Scotsman.—‘* Mrs. Zangwill’s agreeable and interesting novel.” 


| 
| 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE IMMORTALS’ GREAT QUEST. 
By the Rev. J. W. BARLOW, Ex-Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Dundee Advertiser—‘‘Mr. Barlow combines finely descriptive power 
with vigorous imagination and original thought.” 





IN PREPARATION. 
DORRIEN CARFAX: a Game of Hide-and-Seek. 
By NOWELL GRIFFYTH. 


THE STORY OF HAUKSGARTH FARM. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE. 


PRISCILLA OF THE “GOOD INTENT.” 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 





DAVINA. 
THE FLYING MONTHS. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MILITARY NEEDS AND MILITARY POLICY. 


By the Right Honourable H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., 
Author of ‘The Citizen Reader,’ ‘English Socialism of To-day,’ &c. 


With a Preface by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS 
V.c. K.G. K.P., &c. 


*.* The purpose of the book is to explain in clear and simple language | 
what are the true military needs of this country, and to show that the | 
Territorial force, as at present constituted, does not, and cannot supply those 
needs. The question of the possibility of Invasion and of successful raids is 
examined and the strengthening of the Navy is pointed to as the true 
protection against such dangers. 





NOW READY. Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY. 





THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


A BISHOP IN THE ROUGH. 
Edited by the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE. 
With a Preface by the - Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
ORWICH. 


Daily Telegraph. —‘‘ Fascinating from beginning to end......We recom- 
mend no one to miss this most entertaining volume.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘' Reminiscences of work and travel 


; t v in many 
lands...... an interesting and delightful record.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WANDER YEARS. 


Being some Account of Journeys into Life, Letters, and Art. 
By J. H. YOXALL, M.P., 
Author of ‘ Chateau Royal,’ ‘ Alain Tanger’s Wife,’ &c. 
Morning Post.—** A better or more individual book has not appeared for 


| ’ 
Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, sana Eagar 


and the Causes of her Success. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of ‘ The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,’ ‘ British Socialism,’ &c. 


THIRD VERY GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, completely | 


Scotsman. —‘*‘ Vivacious, cultured, clever, the book, though it is of a fair 


| size materially, will prove all too short for readers who like good talk.” 








With a Portrait Frontispiece from a Painting by J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By HENRY W. LUCY (‘ Tony, M.P.” of Punch), 


revised and brought up to date. | Author of ‘A Diary of Two Parliaments,’ ‘Mr. Gladstone: a Study from 


*.* The book has been revised and brought up to February, 1909, and | 
several chapters have been added which deal fully with Germany's economic | 
policy, finances and labour conditions, which should be of interest to Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers. 


Mr. Cuarves Low in the Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ This is one of the best 
books on Germany to which we have been treated for a long time. 
be read by every one who is interested in the country.” 


Life,’ ‘ Peeps at Parliament,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [In preparation. 
*,* Mr. Lucy’s pen loses none of its lively humour in depicting his 


, ascent from the lowest rung of the journalistic and literary ladder to his 
present position. It is a very unusual story of hard work and knowledge of 
men and books. During the last thirty years Mr. Lucy has been brought 

It should = intimate relations with men eminent in politics, literature, art, and the 

rama. 





RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 





DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. met each; half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s. net each. 


Now ready. Vol. XIII. (MASQUERIER—MYLES), and a Volume will be issued each month until 


of the Edition in 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER in the ace PE cos ‘D. N. B.’ is a book that should be in every library, 
their shelves in twenty-two volumes insti of the sixty-six of the original edition, more particularly as, unlik t i 5 i i 
more attractive than the old. The set isthe most perfect birthday present for a book ; 4 en ren ee 


*," Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application, 


the completion 
December, 1909. 


and they are indeed fortunate who can have it on 


ish person that our age has known. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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